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SHAKESPEARE GALLERY OF BEAUTY.—NO. IT. 


IMOGEN. 














is there a greater 


male virtues than 
in Imogen. Every 
element of loveli- 
ness and goodness 
seem to have been 
first refined by 
the poet, aid then 
harmoniously combined, producing by the union, 
a perfect incarnation of all graces of mind, heart 
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pear’s characters ; 


exhibition of fe- ; 


line, restricted, for the most part to the secluded 
dells and forest-shaded uplands of ancient Britain ; 
the comparative rudeness of the age, and the 
perils of her varying fortunes, form a kind of 
dark back-ground to the picture, from which the 
portrait of Imogen’s character, skilfully drawn, 
stands forth in bright and beautiful relief; and 
however this back-ground of season, place, or 
events may change, she is still the same. The 
banishment of her chosen husband cannot teat 


Seren none of Shakes- « and person. The scene of the drama of Cymbe- 


from her constant heart his fond remembrance ; 
nor yet can his jealous belief in her faithlessness, 
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make her cease to love him who wrongfully gives 
credence to the false tale of her dishonor. 


é 


The | 


portraiture of her character is, throughout, per- ° 


fect. 
the comparison will certainly hold good in many 
points, although the circumstances surrounding 
these two characters, are widely different. Their 
constancy, firmness, and loveliness are the same. 
A resemblance has also been traced between their 
husbands,—Posthumus and the Moor,—which re- 


their attachments, in their jealousy, and in their 
passionate grief and anger, when aroused by sus- 
picious fears amounting to belief. 

The beautiful plate which we give in this number 
represents Imogen, as she is described in Act II. 
Scene 2 of the play, while reading at night in her 


Posthumus. The artist has delineated, with ad- 
mirable precision, the expression of sad revery as 
she turns listlessly from the book, which fails to 
interest her wandering thoughts—thoughts which 
are with another in a distant land. 

«¢ Schlegel pronounces CYMBELINE to be 
‘one of Shakespeare’s most wonderful composi- 
tions, in which the poet has contrived to blend 
together, into one harmonious whole, the social 
manners of the latest times with heroic deeds, and 
even with appearances of the Gods. In the cha- 
racter of Imogen, not a feature of female excel- 
lence is forgotten. Her chaste tenderness, her 
softness, and her virgin pride; her boundless re- 
signation, and her magnanimity towards her mis- 
taken husband, bywhom she is unjustly persecuted; 
her adventures in disguise and her apparent death 
and her recovery,—form altogether a picture 
equally tender and affecting. 

«<¢ The two princes Giuderius and Arviragus, 
both educated in the wilds, form a noble contrast 
to Miranda and Perdita. In these two young 
men, to whom the chase has imparted vigor and 
hardihood, but who are unacquainted with their 
high destination, and have always been kept far 
from human society, we are enchanted by a zaive 


heroism, which leads them to anticipate and to } 


dream of deeds of valor, till an occasion is offered, 
which they are irresistibly impelled to embrace. 
When Imogen comes in disguise to their cave ; 
when Giuderius and Arviragus form an impas- 
sioned friendship with all the innocence of child- 
hood, for the tender boy, (in whom they neither 
suspect a female, nor their own sister) ; when, on 
returning from the chase, they find her dead, sing 
her to the ground, and cover the grave with 
flowers ;—these scenes might give a new life for 
poetry to the most deadened imagination.’ ”— 
Hewitt’s Illustrated Shakespeare. 


She has been compared to Desdemona, and | 
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The play of Cymbeline has been attacked by 
critics more violently, perhaps, than any other of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic pieces. 

Malone has charged the poet with « peopleing 
Rome with modern Italians,” by introducing the 
characters of Philario, lachimo, &c.; Doct. John- 
son, with his tod common arrogance, has so 
severely censured the play as to almost absolutely 


; condemn «: the improbability of the plot, the folly 
) of the fiction, the confusion of names and manners 
semblance is equally apparent in the fondness of ; 


of different periods.” Douce has quarrelled with 


_ the use of the word « pound,” as being «« a modern 


? 
5 
¢ 
¢ 
5 
« 


computation” of money. 

But these, and other quibbling fault-finders, 
have been fully answered by other commentators, 
such as Knight, Schlegel, T. Campbell, and many 


, more of equal note and authority; and if they 
bed-chamber, as if striving to banish the gloomy ‘ 
thoughts occasioned by her cruel separation from } 


; 
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have not entirely vindicated the poet, they have 
explained many of his apparent errors, and have 
so excused his anachronisms, as to make them 
cease to be defects. Campbell pronounces this 
play «the fittest in Shakespeare’s whole theatre 
to illustrate the principle, that great dramatic 
genius can occasionally venture on bold impro- 
babilities, and yet not only shrive the offence, but 
leave us enchanted with the offender. The wager 
of Posthumus-in Cymbeline, is a very unlikely 
one. But let usdeal honestly with this objection, 
and admit the wager to be improbable: still we 
have enough in the play to make us forget it, and 
more than forgive it. Shakespeare foresaw, that 
from this license he could deduce delightful scenes, 
and situations, and he scrupled not to hazard it. 
The faulty incident may be compared to a little 
fountain, which, though impregnated with some 
unpalatable mineral, gives birth to a large stream, 
and that stream agit proceeds loses its taint of 
taste in the sweet and many waters that join its 
course. Be the wager what it may, it gives birth 
to charming incidents. It introduces us to a 
feast of the chastest luxury, in the sleeping scene, 
when we gaze on the shut eye-lids of Imogen; 


> and that scene how ineffably rich, as well as 


) 


modest!) is followed by others that swell our 
interest to enchantment. Imogen hallows to the 
imagination every thing that loves her, and that 


; she loves in return; and when she forgives Pos- 


thumus, who may dare to refuse him pardon ? 
Then, in her friendship with her unconscious 
brothers of the mountain-cave, what delicious 
touches of romance! I think I exaggerate not 
in saying that Shakespeare has no where breathed 
more pleasurable feelings over the mind, as an 
antidote to tragic pain, than in Cymbeline.” We 
could not forbear inserting this short passage 
because it expresses for us our own opinion in 
more clear and beautiful language than we could 


‘ use ourselves, and shows, moreover, the spirit in 
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which the defenders of this play have conducted 
the discussion of its merits and defects. It has 
long been a « bone of contention” amongst critics, 
and though it is perhaps one of those plays which 
are least read and admired by general readers, we 
think it one of the finest of Shakespeare’s drama- 
tic efforts. True, there is less depth and phi- 
losophy of thought—less subtlety of reasoning— ‘ 
less of fiery and absorbing passion, than in some. 
others, more deeply studied, but to make amends 
for this, there is an interesting intricacy of plot, 
without confusion,—a romance of incident and 
character, heightened by the distance of time, 
and by the rudeness of the age; an admirable 
portraiture of totally dissimilar individuals, which } 
are yet all true to nature, and finally an engross- | 
ing interest is thrown over the whole, which 
leads the reader eagerly on from point to point in 
the development of events, until he arrives at a / 
happy termination to them all. 
The constant Imogen is a twin conception with 
the devoted Desdemona; Posthumus and Othello ’ 
are the same jealous heroes; Iachimo and Iago 
are both polished traitors; and yet there isa dif- 
ference between these similar characters. Imo- ' 
gen’s attachment was that which had grown with 
: 
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her years from infancy, whereas Desdemona loved 
from some strange wild impulse; her devotion 
was flamed by suddenly kindled admiration; the 
love of Posthumus was milder than that of Othello, 
and the current of his grief at the supposed dis- 
honor of his wife, was less boisterous and rapid, 
but not less deep and passionate; Iachimo was 
treacherous from impulsive vanity, and from mere 
thoughtlessness, while Iago was a villain of fixed { 
and premeditated purpose. In the Queen of Cym- } 
beline, and in Gertrude, Hamlet’s mother, may } 
be traced a strong resemblance. Both possess { 
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) that wicked cunning which deeply plans, and 


scruples not as to the means, by which these plans 


’ are consummated ; yet here also there is a differ- 
’ ence; one acts with a settled purpose—the other 
‘has already stained her robes with murderous 


guilt, and works out her horrid schemes, impelled 
by a base remorse which fears the discovery of 
her former crimes. 

From these comparisons we see that the cha- 
racters in Cymbeline are not less perfect than 
those in his deeply wrought tragedies. Their 
delineation is as correct, but in lighter colors, 
than in his more admired portraits. 

The plot of this play is almost entirely of the 
poet’s own invention. He found the name of 
Cymbeline as a king of ancient Britain in an old 
history, (Hollingshed’s) and drew the character of 
Imogen from an almost forgetten tale of the fif- 
teenth century, which he embellished and intro- 
duced into his plot as one of the principle (and as 
we think one of his most perfect) female charac- 
ters. 

In the introduction of real events, he has in 
some instances been said to have made «history 
conform to the play, more than to have conformed 
his play to history,” yet he has been excused for 
this on the ground of obscurity in the chronicles 
of those times, and on account of their general 
unimportance. Although, as has already been 
observed, he was indebted to history and tradition 
for one or two incidents, these are but a portion 
of the outline, which he has perfected, and em- 
bellished with his own genius. 

This introduction of real names and events im- 
parts an appearance of reality which increases the 
interest of the play, and this reality is in turn 
more enhanced from the charm which his own 
imagination sheds around it. 
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A PRAYER. 


SLEEP visits her unwooed, as to the leaves 
Come willing night-dews ; and my knees are bent 
Beside her, while my heart’s bliss interweaves 
Itself with the deep breathings of a prayer:— 
Rejoice her life! O Source of love, who sent 
The soft low music of her lips to win 

My being from the curse of self-despair, 

And teach me life’s true use ; O ever shield 





Her gentle spirit from the shock of ill! 
How many springs of joy and hope within 
This breast her love and converse have unsealed 
Thou knowest. My bosom’s yearning has its 
fill. 

‘ O grant her but the seeds of bliss thus sown 

In me, and Heaven is now and aye our own 
N. E. 
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II. 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


[Description of the plate engraved for this number of Arthur’s Magazine, from an original painting by Mr. G. 
N. Frankenstein of Cincinnati.] 


are situated eight 


~ river, about equi- 
49) distant from Lake 
Erie and Lake 
Ontario. Navy, 
and Grand Isl- 
ands divide the 
os we—@ river 
mile above the falls, between which points, the 
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water gradually descends fifty-seven feet, in > 


rapids. The banks, in some places, are one hun- 
dred feet in height, but, generally preserve the 
level of the country. 
of a mile in breadth, at the grand falls, which 
forms a semi-circular curve, extending to the 
greatest length on the American side. 

The appearance of the land between the two 
lakes has convinced ny that the falls have 
greatly receded from their former position ; and 
this opinion is sustained by the following ascer- 
tained facts: 
hundred and thirty-four feet above that of Lake 
Ontario. This descent to the northward is not 
made by a gradual s/opajpf the land, but by steep 
and sudden precipices at different intervals, be- 
tween which stretch broad and level plains. The 


greatest of these declivites is at Lewiston, eight | 
miles below the present situation of the falls. ; 
The appearance and general formation of the } 
banks, indicate that here must have been the’; 


original site of this mighty cataract; although 


we believe that observation has failed to deter- | 
mine how long it has taken to. cut this rocky } 
channel, or what length of time will be required 
These specula- ; 


to extend it on to Lake Erie. 





milesabove Lew- , 
iston,on Niagara { 
; « Chinese Pagoda,’’ which is one of the best, if 
’ 


about a; 


The river is three-quarters } 


The level of Lake Erie is two | 


tions, however, we leave to those who will be 
more likely to arrive at satisfactory conclusions. 
} The plate given in the present number, repre- 
; sents the falls, as they appear from Robinson's 
; not the best point from which to view them. 
The spectator is elevated seventy-five feet above 
the cataract, from which position the eye takes 
in all the landscape, and the general appearance 
, of the falls, as admirably copied by the artist. 
The most prominent features, embraced in the 
; picture, we shall briefly describe. 
The ground immediately below the spectator,— 
; supposing him to look from the « Pagoda’’— 
contains the Ferry-house, from which the ferry 
stairs descend the perpendicular precipice. 
' Various trees and vines flourish on the verge of 
the precipice in front of the ferry-house, which 
partially conceal from view the river and falls. 
The rocks in the lower part of the picture, up 
which the spray is dashing, are at the bottom of 
the American fall, which is the nearest in this 
view, and consequently the largest in perspective. 
Its actual height, is, however, greater than that 
) of the other—the Horse-shoe or British fall) — 
| the first being one hundred and sixty-four feet, and 
the latter being but one hundred and fifty-eight 
feet in depth. 

The platform at the edge of the fall, has been 
recently built, by S. L. Ware, Esq. It projects 
ten feet over the edge of the precipice, and, while 
leaning over its side and gazing upon the fearful 
abyss below one is made sensibly to feel and 
| appreciate the grandeur and majesty of the 
place. 

The rapids above the falls, are, as may be 
} seen in the picture, interspersed with numerous 
small islands; the most distant of which, called 
158 
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« Luna Island,” divides the American fall, 
leaving on the other side a narrow strip of water. 
which has been named «Centre Fall.” The 





— 





in the distance. 
Iris Island, than which there are few more 


* high, wooded banks of Canada, bound the river 


larger one immediately beyond is «« Goat,”—vor ;- beautiful spots upon the globe, together with the 


as it is more appropriately called by some) 
‘« #ris,” Island. From Centre Fall, a path may be 
seen winding up its bank, which has received the 


appellation of «« Hog’s Back’’—a rather inappro- } 
priate name for such a grand and beautiful | 
The ferry stairs at this place, are about } 
to be taken down, as a road through the rocks ° 


spot ! 


is being cut, to enable carriages to cross the 
river. 


Beyond Iris Island is the grand «« Horse-Shoe”’ ; 


or British Fall, from which a vast cloud of spray 
is continually ascending. This cloud is particu- 


larly dense in the morning, the time of day, when } 


the sketch was taken. 


prietors of Iris Island, Augustus and Peter B. 
Porter,—the latter of whom is now deceased. 
The view from its summit is fine. 

On the Canadian side is «« Table Rock,” the 
cavity below which, forms the entrance through 
which visitors pass behind the falls. A short 
distance below, are the buildings, in which are 
furnished dresses necessary for this purpose. The 
precipice is descended by means of excellent 
spiral stairs, winding down, in front of the 
buildings. 


one thing is certain,—none ever oxght. The : 


British Rapids are seen beyond this fall, and the 


The tower among the } 
rocks, projecting above the surface of the water, ; 
at this portion of the fall, was built by the pro- ; 


None ever regret this excursion ;— ° 


, other islands, and the surrounding river banks, 
> have been left, as far as possible, in a state of 
nature. This speaks highly for the good taste and 
judgment of the proprietors, and it is to be hoped 
that this spot will ever remain in such hands. 
We have thus given an enumeration of the 
principal and most interesting features in this 
’ most sublime of all scenes. We confess that it 
> is nothing but an enumeration ;—a cold catalogue 
: of the separate and distinguishing beauties of this 
pre-eminently beautiful spot ;— but this is all we 
, can do. Description, when measuring with 
such a subject, its feeble powers, becomes yet 
} weaker from its useless exertion, and praise de- 
generates into disparagement. The Falls of 
Niagara must be seen ; otherwise all ideas of 
‘ their appearance or grandeur are inadequate. 
The engraving accompanying this present 
} number, expresses with great accuracy the out- 
, lines and general appearance of the Falls, though 
> it is exceedingly difficult,—and we might suppose 
impossible—to preserve distinctness, when so 
> many objects, scattered over so large a space, are 
> brought within such small compass. The diffi- 
: culty however which has been thus thoroughly 
> overcome, only speaks the louder in praise of the 
talented young artist,—Mr. Godfrey N. Franken- 
> stein,—of Cincinnati, Ohio, who took on the spot 
; the sketch from which the plate is engraved. 
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‘HE soft blue eyes of a 
Poet’s child,” 

} I could weep o’er 
their beauty deep, 


of our little Kate, 


—to weep; 
; B It is dancing forever 
te cr s in sunny gleams, 
Though it breaks through beaded tears, 
And one may learn from its happy light, 
Of her spirit’s riper years. 


In the dull, dull cares, our earth-lifebears, 
Her child-smiles have no part, 

So closely and deeply she nestles down 
To her mother’s beating heart ; 

She knows not yet of world-desires, 
But recks it her noblest state, 


13* 


But the merry glance ° 


. $ 
Brings hever a thought ; 


; When she only claspeth her Father’s hand, 

The loving little Kate. 

; We call her “ our star”’ for her beauty brizht, 
And « our bird” for her chainless glee ; 

And our “ bud of promise,” that springs in light, 
And a flower of life shall be: 

How little she thinks of the cares and joys 
Her tears and smiles create, 

But she sorrows the less for the lack of thought, 
The merry little Kate. 


> 


Ane 


She is young—too young to speak of Heaven, 
And its spirit-joys intense, 

But its beauty is woven through all her life, 
In holy innocence : 

, Oh! never murmur—with Heaven so near, 

Our hopes are sure as great ; 

; While their life springs up from a fouat so pure 

As the soul of our little Kate. H. M. 
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BARBAJA AND ROSSINI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF DUMAS, 


BY A. 


ROLAND. 


[The following sketch is from the same work from which was taken the « Revolt of Masaniello,” pre- 


sented in the February number of Arthur’s Magazine. 


To those not already familiar with the celebrated 


Barbaja the sketch will be an ample and entertaining introduction, and any thing connected with Rossini 


must be interesting to every one who has felt (and who in some degree has not ?) the power of his transcen- 
dent genius. | 


OMENICO BARBA- 


7 In France, connected 
have the director, the 
commissary, the cash- 


ier,the superintendent, 
but we have not the impresario. The impresario 


JA was a true type of 
the Italian impresario. } He was about the middle height, with a hercu- 


: 


with the theatre, we 


¥ manager, the king’s 


r 


) 





| 
! 


Domenico Barbaja I. reigned in this perfect and 
absolute manner during a period of forty years. 


lean frame, large breast, square shoulders and an 
iron fist. There was nothing striking about his 
head, and his features could claim no great regu- 
larity ; but his eyes sparkled with mind, intelli- 
gence and roguishness. Gordina foresaw him 
when he wrote the «« Bourru Bienfaisant.”? With 
an excellent heart, his manner was of the rough- 


is not only a complex of all these; he is still } est character. It would be impossible to trans- 


more. Our theatres are managed constitution- 
ally ; our directors, according to the celebrated 
parliamentary maxim, reign but do not govern. 
The Italian impresario is a despot, a czar, a sul- 
tan, reigning by divine right in his theatre, moved, 


as the most legitimate king, by no will except > 


his own, rendering account of his administration 
but to heaven, and his conscience. He is, at 
once, for his artistes a skilful projector and an 
indulgent father; an absolute master and a faith- 
ful friend; a clear-seeing guide and an incor- 
ruptible judge. He deals in the white slave 
trade, disposing of his merchandise at will; re- 
cognizing the right of no one to step upon his 
deck; pursuing his traffic under his flag and 
defending his flag with American intrepidity. 

The impresario has, however, not only right, 
he has power also. Under his orders are a piquet 
of cavalry, and a platoon of infantry, a com- 
misary of police and a capitaine de place ; sbirri 
carabiniers and gend’armes, to send instantly to 
prison, the singers who take it in their heads to 
be capricious and the public who dare to hiss 
without reason. 


2 


) 


| 
2 
5 
; 
> 


late into any language, the abuse with which 
Barbaja would overwhelm the artistes attached to 
his theatre. Butnot one of them harbored any 
malice against him, on this account, knowing that, 
at their slightest success, Barbaja would be the 
first to congratulate them; if unsuccessful, would 


console them with the utmost delicacy; and if 


the least ill, would watch over them, night and 
day, with paternal devotion. 

From a coffee house of Milan, where he served 
in the capacity of waiter, he rose to be director 
at the same.time, of the Saint Charles, La Scala 


> and Vienna Theatres. Reigning without opposi- 
? tion and without control over the Italian and 


German communities, of which one bore the 
reputation of being the most capricious and the 
other the most difficult in the universe. The 
fortune which he had amassed little by little he 
dispensed with royal prodigality and generous 


; benevolence. He had a palace to receive his 
‘ artistes; a villa to entertain his friends and pub- 


lic games to amuse every body. 
His genius was, truly, of an extraordinary an‘ 
instructive character. Uacble to writea letter or 
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decipher a note, he dictated to the poets plans for 
their librettos, with admirable skill, and gave the 
most valuable hints to the composers in the selec- 
tion of their morceaux. His voice was harsh and 
dissonant, yet he formed by his instructions and 
advice, the first singers of Italy. Speaking his 
Milanese patois, only, he made himself wonder- 
fully well understood by kings and emperors, 
with whom he treated on a footing of perfect 
equality. 

He made his engagements verbally and with- 
out accepting any conditions. It was necessary 
to yield up at discretion to Barbaja. He had, 
always, within his reach, the means to recom- 
pense handsomely or to punish severely. If a 
city showed itself indulgent with regard to the 
stage decorations; if the public encouraged the 
debutants with that good will, which triples the 
powers of an artist; if a government were not 
niggardly in its supplies; such city, public or 
government was in the good graces of the im- 
presario; he would send them Rubini, La Pasta 
and Lablache; the é/cte of his troupe. But if an 
another city, on the contrary, showed itself too 
exacting; if another public abused the right to 
hiss, which they had purchased at the door of 
the theatre, if another government assumed 
excesssive pretensions, Barbaja let loose upon 
them the refuse of his company ; his dogs as he 
energetically expressed it. Their ears were 
flayed during the whole season, and he would 
listen to the groans and hisses of the sufferers 
with as much coolness as a Roman Emperor wit- 
nessing his Circus exhibitions. 

It was a great treat to see the noble impresario 
seated in his handsome box, opposite to the King 
of Naples, at the first representation of a new 
opera,—with his grave impartial countenance, 
now turned toward the actors—now toward the 
audience. If a singer blundered, Barbaja was 
the first to immolate him, with a severity worthy 
of Brutus; saluting him with a Can de Dio 
which shook the theatre. If, on the contrary, 
the public were wrong, Barbaja would stand up 
like a viper, and cry out: « Figli d’una vacca, 
will you be silent! you do not deserve good 
singers.” If, by chance, the king failed to ap- 
plaud, at a proper time, Barbaja would shrug his 
shoulders and go grumbling out of his box: 

Barbaja trusted to no one the business of form- 
ing his troupe; and he held it as a principle to 
engage the fewest possible number of known 
artistes. Nothing he argued remains for a repu- 
tation which has reached its apogee but to de- 
cline, and, with the most distinguished talent, 
more is to be lost than gained. He liked much 
better to create singers himself, and commenced 
usually his experiments tz anima vili, after the 
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following manner: He would start out, some 
fine morning in May or September and direct his 
coachman to drive toward the environs of Naples. 
When he had reached the country, he would de- 
scend from his carriage, dismiss his people and 
take his way alone and on foot, in search of his 
ut de poitrine. If he encountered a peasant 
sufficiently handsome and lazy to make a tenor 
he would approach him socially, lay his hand on 
his shoulder and engage him in conversation 
something after this fashion : 

‘«« Well, my friend, Jabor is a little fatiguing, is 
it not? We have scarcely strength to use the 
spade.”’ 

«¢ | was resting, your excellency.” 

‘«¢ That is perfectly understood—the Neapolitan 
peasant always rests.’’ 

« The heat is so suffocating; and, then, the 
ground is so hard.” 

«<I ll wager, now, that you have a good voice ; 
I know nothing so comforting and strength-giving 
asa little music. Would you sing a song for me?” 

«<T, Sir! I never sang in all my life!” 

««The greater reason that your voice should 
be fresh and vigorous.” 

«« You jest, excellency !” 

«No, I wish to hear you.” 

«« And what advantage shall I reap by singing 
for you ?” 

‘« Perhaps, if your voice pleases me, I will 
take you with me.” 

«© Asa servant ?” 

«« Better than that.” 

« As a cook ?” 

«¢ Better than that I tell you.” 

«¢ For what, then?” asked the peasant, with an 
air of distrust. 

«« Never mind that—sing away.” 

« Very loud?” 

«¢ With all your lungs, and, above all, be par- 
ticular to open your mouth.” 

If the unfortunate’ man should have nothing 
more than a baritone or counter-tenor voice, the 
impresario turns slowly upon his heel, uttering 
some very consoling adage, about the love of 
labor and the happiness of a rural life. But if, 
on the contrary, he is so fortunate as to fall upon 
a tenor, during the day, he takes him with him, 
making him get up—behind his carriage. 

Barbaja never spoiled artistes. -If he were 
about to make an engagement with a man : 

«« What do you desire, my young friend?” he 
would say, in his gruff voice and surly manner. 
‘¢ You shall have fifty francs a month to begin 
with. This will procare shoes for your feet, a 
coat for your back, and maccaroni to feast upon ; 
and what more can you desire? Become a 
great artist first and then it will be in your 
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power to make the law for me as I now do for 
you. That time alas! will come too soon; you 
have a fine voice, the proof of which is, that I 
have engaged you; you have intelligence, the 
proof of which is, that you would like to rob 
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you that this poor child, being as pure as crystal 
and timid as a dove 7 
«© We begin badly,” interrupted Barbaja, 





; gruffly, «it is necessary, at the theatre, to be 


me. Await patiently, then, my friend, the for- 


tune that must eventually be yours. If I were 
become too vain, you would get tipsy every day 


weeks.” 

With females his reasoning was much more 
laconic and simple. 

«« My dear child, I will not give you a sou; on 
the contrary, you ought to recompense me. I 


> 


bold.”’ 
««Not however that I mean to say,” replied 


; the mother, in her most honied tones— 
to give you much money at once, you would } 


But the impresario turned his back upon her, 


; went up to the young girl and said, in a some- 
and would lose your voice in about three | 


afford you an opportunity of displaying to the , 
public all natural charms you possess. You are 


pretty ; and if you have talents, you will soon 
meet with brilliant success. Belive me, when I 


say that after you get a little experience, you | 


will thank me for this. If you were rich at your 


what fretful tone : 

‘«¢ Come, my dear, will you sing for me?”’ 

He would have been familiar with the queen 
in person. 

«¢ Sir,” said the debutante, blushing to the 
whites of her eyes, «« I have the prayer of « Nor- 
ma—’ ? 

‘«¢ What!” cried Barbaja, in a voice of thunder, 


_ «do you dare attempt the prayer of Norma, after 
/ La Ronzi? What audacity !” 


¢ 


i 


debut, you would marry some chorister, who } 
would beat you, or some prince who would re- ' 


duce you to misery.” 


~~ 


Convinced, by such winning logic, artistes > 


would enter into an engagement for fifty francs a 
month and probably, before the end of the first 


quarter, would be some six thousand francs in ‘ 


debt to an usurer. Barbaja would pay the debt 


then sealed. 


‘<I will try, if you prefer it, the cavatina of 
the « Barber.’ ’’ 

«©The cavatina of the ‘Barber!’ after La 
Fodor? What enormity !” 

‘«¢ Padon, sir,’”’ said the young girl, trembling; 
«¢ I will attempt the romance of « Saul.’ ” 

«©The romance of < Saul!’ after Malibran! 
What profanation !” 

«¢ Nothing remains then, but solfeggios,’’ said 


{ the poor girl, almost sobbing. 
to save them from prison, and the compact was { 


During my stay at Naples several anecdotes of ° 
the great impresario were related to me, which 


displayed his character fully and gave an exact 
demonstration of the extent of his musical 
knowledge. A Neapolitan marquis, of great 
influence at court, recommended a young girl as 
having a decided talent for the stage and as giving 
promise of a most brilliant career. Barbaja 
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pouted, very significantly, and buried his hands } 
in the pockets of his nankeen vest, an attitude ; 
which he usually took when he was unable to 


give free course to his choler. 
« You will find, my dear sir,’’ said the mar- 


quis, with an air of self-sufficiency, which ‘ 


heightened the rage of the terrible impresario, 
«¢ that she is a prodigy.”’ 

«¢ Well, well, let her come to-morrow at 
noon.” 


The next day, at the hour appointed, the debu- | 
tante, clad in her finest dress, took her music | 


and, flanked by her mother, presented herself at 
the palace of Barbaja. The director of the 
orchestra was, already, at the piano, and Barbaja 
was walking up and down his saloon. 

«« Signor impresario,” said the old woman, 
after a profound curtesy, «it is the duty of a 
mother, a religious and sacred duty, to inform 


? 


«« Very well; try the solfeggios.”’ 

The young girl dried her tears ; the mother 
whispered a word of consolation in her ear, the 
pianist encouraged her ; she sang and never were 
solfeggios executed in a more excellent manner. 
The countenance of Barbaja lightened up; his 
brow unbent and a smile of satisfaction flitted 
upon his lips. 

«¢ Well, your excellency,” cried the mother, 
with the greatest anxiety, «« what do you think of 
my daughter ?”’ 

«« Her voice is not bad, madame, but, the devil 
take me, if I have been able to understand a 
single word she has uttered.” 

Once in the depth of winter a new opera was 
in rehearsal and the singers to whom had been 
asssigned the principal parts, reluctant to leave 
their downy beds, were always late. Barbaja 
was furious and swore, one evening, that he would 
fine as an example the first one who was not 
punctual to the moment, were it the tenor or the 
prima “donna herself. The rehearsal, the next 
day, commenced. Barbaja separated himself a 
little from the company and went down toward 
the depth of ascene to grumble at the machinest ; 
suddenly the voices ceased, the orchestra stop- 
ped,—they were waiting for some one. 

«« What is the matter?’ cried the impresario, 
precipitating himself toward the foot-lights. 
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‘‘ Nothing, sir,’’ replied the first violin. 

«« What is the matter? I wish to know.” 

«cA ré is absent.” 

«« Fine it.” . 

Notwithstanding all this, Dominico Barbaja 
brought forward Lablache, Tamburini, Rubini, 
Donzelli, La Colbron, La Pasta, La Fodor, Doni- 
zetti, Bellini, and Rossini, himself; yes, the great 
Rossini. 

The greatest of the chefs-d’euvre of this sove- 
reign master were composed for Barbaja, and 
heaven only, can tell the prayers, and stratagems 
which it cost the poor impresario to force into 
labor this genius, the boldest, the most listless 
and the most happy that ever soared over Italy. 

I will relate an instance which perfectly cha- 
racterizes the impresario and the composer. 

Rossini reached Naples, preceded by a great 
reputation. The first person he encountered, 
when he stepped out of the stage was the impre- 
sario of San Carlos. Barbaja received the maestro 
with open arms and heart and, without giving 
him time to take a step, or to say a single word: 

‘:I come to make you three offers,” said he, 
«¢and I hope you will not reject any of them.” 

‘© Well?” replied Rossini with his shrewd 
smile. 

«<I offer my palace for your use and that of 
your people.” 

‘<1 accept your offer.” 

‘<I offer my table to you and your friends.” 

«« | accept.” 

‘I make you an offer for a new opera.”’ 

«¢ I do not accept.” 

«« What! do you refuse to work for me?” 

‘For you and every body else. I do not in- 
tend to compose any more music.” 

«« You are mad, my dear sir.” 

‘s It is as I have the honor to say.” 

«« And for what have you come to Naples?” 

«« | have come to eat maccaroni and take ices. 
It is my passion.” 

«<I will have ices prepared for you by my con- 
fectioner who is the first in Toledo Street; I 
will prepare maccaroni, myself, such as has 
never passed your lips.”’ 

«« The devil! the affair becomes serious.” 

«« But you must give me an opera in exchange.” 

«« We shall see.” s 

«« Take one month, two months, six months, 
any time you may desire.” 

«« Say six months.” 

«« Agreed.” 

«« Let us go to supper.” 

On the same evening the palace of the impre- 
sario was placed at the disposal of Rossini. The 
proprietor completely eclipsed himself, and the 
celebrated meestro made himself at home, in the 
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strictest sense of the word. All the friends, or 
even simple acquaintances whom he encountered, 
were without ceremony invited to Barbaja’s 
table, of which Rossini did the honors with per- 
fect freedom. He sometimes complained that he 
was unable to find a sufficient number of friends 
he invite to his host’s entertainments; and if, 
; notwithstanding all his efforts, not more than 
; twelve or fifteen were assembled, he regarded it 
as a dull time. 
} Barbaja, faithful to the part of cook, which he 
} had imposed upon himself, invented new dishes 

every day. Emptied the oldest bottles in his 
| cellar and feasted all the adventurers, whom 

Rossini was pleased to bring with him, as if they 

were his father’s oldest friends. ‘Toward the end 

of the repast, however, with an easy air, and a 

smile upon his lip, he would slip in a word with 

regard to the promised opera and the brilliant 

success which must follow its production. But, 

notwithstanding the address and delicacy with 
; which the honest impresario reminded his guest 
of the debt he had contracted, the terrible words 
; produced an exceedingly unpleasant effect upon 
; the mzstro, and Barbaja, whose presence had, 
; until then, been tolerated, was politely desired 
by Rossini to absent himself from the dessert. 
$ Months rolled by ; the libretto had been com- 
? pleted for some time and still the composer gave 
’ no evidence of any intention to enter upon his 
{ work. To dinners, succeeded promenades, to 
; promenades, champaigne parties. Hunting, fish- 
+ ing, and riding divided the time of the noble 
; master, but nothing was said about a single note. 
Barbaja fell furious a dozen times, daily, and was 
tempted to break out into open rupture; but he 
controled himself for no one had greater confi- 
dence in the incomparable genius of Rossini. He 
kept silent for the space of five months, with the 
most exemplary resignation. But on the morn- 
ing of the first day of the sixth month, perceiving 
that he had no more time to lose, he drew the 
mestro aside and began the following conversa- 
tion : 

««Do you know, my dear friend, that twenty- 
nine days, only, of the time fixed, are remaining ?”’ 

‘«« What time ?”’ said Rossini with an expression 
of countenance like that of a man to whom some 
incomprehensible question has been addressed, by 
mistake. 
} « The thirtieth of May.” 

‘« The thirtieth of May ?” 

Same pantomime. 

««Have you not promised me a new opera to 
be performed on that day ?” 

«¢ Ah! I have promised, have I?” 

«It is unecessary to appear surprised !”’ ex- 
; claimed the impresario whose patience was com- 
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Pletely exhausted. «I have waited patiently, , 
counting upon the extreme facility of production ° 
with which heaven has gifted you; but it is im- | 
possible to wait any longer, I must have my 
opera.” 

‘«« Could not some old opera be re-arranged with 
a new title?” 

«¢ Can you think of suchathing? What will | 
become of the artistes engaged expressly, to per- ' 
form in a new opera ?”’ 

« Fine them.” 

«« And the public ?” 

‘Close the theatre.” 

« And the King?” 

‘«¢ Hand in your resignation.” 

«< All that is true up toacertain point. But 
though neither the artistes, the public nor the 
king, himself, could force me to keep even my 
promise, yet I have given my word, sir, and 
Dominico Barbaja has never been known to vio- ° 
late his word of honor.” 

«¢ That makes a difference.” 

«You will promise me, then, to commence 
your work to-morrow ?” 

«« To-morrow, impossible! Iam engaged upon 
a fishing excursion at Fusaro.” 

«« Very well,” said Barbaja, burying his hands 
in his pockets; «let us say no more about it. 
I see the course which remains for me to pur- » 
sue.” 

And he went away without another word. 

In the evening Rossini supped with a fine appe- ° 
tite and did honor to the good things of the im- 
presario, as if he had entirely forgotten the warm 
words of the morning. On retiring he directed ° 
his servant to rouse him at day-break and have } 
in readiness a boat, to take him to Fusaro; after } 
which he slept the sleep of the just. 

On the next day the hour of twelve struck, 
upon the five hundred clocks of the happy city of : 
Naples, and Rossini’s servant had not yet gone 
up to his master’s chamber. The sun rays 
pierced through the blinds. Rossini woke with | 
a start and, sitting up in bed, rubbed his eyes, } 
seized the bell-chord and pulled; the chord broke ' 
away and remained in his hand. He called from ; 
the window, which looked down upon the court, 
but the palace was as silentas the tomb. He | 
tried the door of his chamber, but the door re- 
sisted his efforts it was fastened on the outside ! } 

i 
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Rossini then returned to the window and shouted, | 
«chelp, treachery, murder !” and had the satisfac- | 
tion of hearing echo reply to his cries. There } 
remained but one resource, which was to jump 
from the fourth story to the ground. To the } 
credit of Rossini it must be said, however, that } 
this idea never, for a moment, entered his head. ; 
After a short time Barbaja showed his cotton 
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cap at a window of the third story. Rossini, 
who had not left his window, was tempted to 
launch a tile at him, but he contented himself 


’ with pouring down the most bitter imprecations 
; upon his head. 


««Do you wish anything?” asked the impre- 


' sario in a tantalizing tone. 


‘¢T wish to leave my room instantly.” 
«¢ You can come out when your opera is com- 


} pleted.” 


‘« But this is an arbitrary sequestration.” 

« You may call it arbitrary if you choose, but 
I must have my opera.” 

«TI will complain to all the artistes and we 
shall see the result.” 

«<I will fine them.” 

«¢ I will inform the public.” 

«<T will close the theatre.”’ 

*¢T will go to the king, himself.”’ 

«¢T will hand in my resignation.”’ 

Rossini perceived that he was taken in his own 
nets, and, suddenly changing his tone and manner, 


’ said, in a calm voice : 


‘¢] take the jest and am not angry; but since 
your pleasantry has had its courge, may I ask 
when I am to be liberated ?” 

‘«¢ When I shall have received the last scene of 


, the opera,” replied Barbaja, raising his cap. 


*¢ Very well; send this evening for the over- 
ture.” 

In the evening Barbaja punctually received 
some sheets of music upon which were written 


; in large characters: ‘‘ Overture to Othello.” His 
> saloon at the moment when the first parcel from 


the prisoner was delivered, was filled with per- 
formers of celebrity. The new chef-d’euvre 
was deciphered agd performed on the piano. It 


’ was concluded that the composer was not a man 
; but some supernatural being who created at will. 


Barbaja, whom happiness rendered almost mad, 


; tore the morceau from the hands of the admirers 
‘ and sent it at once to the copyists. The next 


day a new parcel was received, labeled, « First 
Act of Othello.” ‘This, also, was sent, imme- 
diately, to the copyists, who performed their 
duty with that mute and passive obedience to 


which Barbaja had accustomed them. In three 


days the whole of Othello had been delivered 


; and copied. 


The impresario was overwhelmed with delight. 
He threw himself upon Rossini’s neck, made a 
thousand sincere and touching excuses, for the 
stratagem he had been compelled to employ, and 


begged him to complete his work by attending 
} the rehearsals. . 


‘«¢] will hear the singers repeat their parts at 
their own houses,” said Rossini, with a careless 
air. «As to the members of the orchestra I 
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will do them the honor to receive them at my 
room.”’ 
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moment he seemed to have suffered a stroke of 


; apoplexy. Rossini grieved that his pleasantry 


«Very well; my presence is not necessary } had taken such a serious turn, approached him 


and I will admire your chef-d’euvre at the gene- 
ral rehearsal. Once more, I pray you to pardon 
me for the course I have pursued.” 

«Not a word more of that or I shall be 
offended.”’ 

‘«« We shall meet at the general rehearsal ?” 

«¢ Yes ; at the general rehearsal.” 

The day of the general rehearsal arrived, at 
last ; it was the one before the notable thirtieth 
of May, which had been the cause of such a 
panic to Barbaja. The singers wereat their posts, 
the musicians took their places in the orches- 
tra, and Rossini seated himself at the piano. A 
few ladies of rank and some privileged gentle- 
men occupied the boxes. The triumphant 
Barbaja, radiant with joy, walked up and down 
the boards of his theatre, whistling with de- 
light. 

The overture was played. Applause, almost 
frantic, shook the roof of Saint-Charles. Rossini 
rose and bowed. 

‘«« Bravo!” cried Barbaja. «+ Let us pass to the 
cavatina of the tenor.” 

Rossini reseated himself at the piano; every 
one was silent; the leader of the orchestra raised 
his bow, and they re-commenced the overture. 
Plaudits, more enthusiastic than before, if it were 
possible, greeted the conclusion of this morceau. 
Rossini rose and bowed. 

‘«« Bravo! bravo!” repeated Barbaja ; «but let 
us now pass to the cavatina.” 

The orchestra again commenced and played the 
overture for the third time. 

‘ All this is very charming,’ cried Barbaja, 
becoming exasperated, «« but we have not time to 
remain here till to-morrow. Come, to the cava- 
tina.” 

But in spite of the injunction of the impresario 
the ochestra again commenced playing the over- 
ture. Barbaja rushed toward the leader, and 
seizing him by the collar, cried out : 

‘¢ What the devil is the matter with you?” 
You have played the same thing for an hour ?” 

«« Dame!” cried the leader, with a phlegm 
which would have done honor to a German, « we 
play what has been given us.” 

«« But, turn the leaves, simpleton !” 

‘We have turned them all over—there is 
nothing but the overture.” 

‘«« What! nothing but the overture ?” cried the 
impresario, growing pale; «« there is then, some 
atrocious mystery ?” 

Rossini rose and bowed. Barbaja fell motion- 
less into a chair. The prima donna, the tenor 
and every body, pressed around him. For a 
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with much uneasiness. But, at the sight of him, 
Barbaja bounded up like a lion, and shouted out 
in his loudest voice : 

«Get away, traitor! or I shall be tempted to 
commit some excess !” 

‘«s Stop! stop !’’ said Rossini, smiling, « is there 
no remedy ?” 

«« What remedy, heartless wretch! Is not to- 
morrow evening the time for the first represen- 
tation ?” 

«Could not the prinifa donna be taken ill?” 
murmured Rossini in the ear of the impresario. 

‘«« Impossible !” replied the latter, in the same 
tone; she will not consent to draw down upon 
herself the displeasure of the public.” 

‘«« If you were to coax her a little ?” 

‘Tt would be useless, You do not know La 
Colbron.” 

«I thought you were on the best terms with 
her.” 

«« The greater reason why such an application 
would not succeed. 

«< Will you permit me to make the attempt ?” 

« Do as you like; but I forewarn you that it 
will be lost time.” 

‘«¢ Perhaps.” 

«©On the following day a notice appeared, 
stating that the first representation of the opera 
of Othello, at the Saint Charles theatre, was 
postponed on account of the indisposition of the 
prima donna. 

Eight days after, the opera of Othello was 
performed; the whole world is now acquainted 
with it, and with regard to it, we have nothing 
more to add. Eight days had been sufficient to 
enable Rossini to cast the chef-d’ccuvre of Shaks- 

peare into oblivion. 
After the fall of the curtain, Barbaja, weeping 
with emotion, sought the master everywhere, to 
; press him to his heart. But Rossini yielding, 
‘ doubtless, to that modesty which is so becoming 
’in those who have distinguished themselves, 
‘had disappeared from the observation of the 
; crowd. 
On the next day, Domenico Barbaja rang for 
his prompter who performed for him the fune- 
tions of valet-de-chambre, so impatient was the 
worthy impresario to felicitate his guest upon his 
triumph. The prompter entered. 
; «Go and invite Rossini to come down into my 
; apartment,” said Barbaja. 
; «Rossini is gone,” replied the prompter. 
«What! gone?” 
‘«« He left for Boulogne at day-break.” 
; ‘Gone; without saying any thing to me!” 
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‘I beg your pardon, sir; he left you his 
adieus,”’ 

«Go, then, and ask La Colbron if she will per- 
mit me to call upon her.” 

«« La Colbron ?” 

«¢ Yes, La Colbron. 


ing ?” 


r 
r4 
Q 
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Are you deaf this morn- 
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«« Excuse me, but La Colbron is gone, too.” 

‘«¢ Impossible !”’ 

« They left in the same carriage.” 

«¢ Unfortunate being! she has become the mis 


tress of Rossini.” 


‘«« Pardon, your excellency, she is his wife.’ 
‘«« Tam avenged!” said Barbaje. 
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SLIGHTED LOVE. 


BY MARY G. 


his part, 

With sighs and vows he 
won her heart, 

And then the priceless 
gift disdained, ? 

And cast away as soon } 
as gained. 

She gave the first fond } 
love of youth, 

In all its tender trust ° 
and truth, 

And constant as the turtle dove 

She dreamed not falsity to prove ; 

But he of weak and fickle mind, 

As changeful as the wavering wind, 

No sooner saw his own the prize, 

Than it was worthless in his eyes. 

His fondness slowly passed away, 

He still grew colder, day by day, 

Till coldness to indifference changed, 

And he was totally estranged. 

She marked his altered mien with grief, 

And sought in silent tears relief ; 

No anger in her soul was stirred, 

She never said one bitter word, 

But when her mind the truth confessed, 

That love was dead within his breast, 

She scorned to keep the hand alone, 

When all that made it dear had flown, 

So bade her heart’s fond throbbings cease, 
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THE JOY OF EARTH. 


BY JAMES 


Tue joy of earth is like ths light, , 
Reflected on a tranquil lake ; ; 
A breath of wind however slight, 


May serve that imaged beam to break. 


H, basely had he played ; 
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And gave him from his vows release. 
Although she sorrowed all the while, 
She hid her grief beneath a smile, 
And joined the gay ones of the earth, 
But, shared not in their careless mirth. 
When onee ’mid fashion’s giddy whirl 
She met him with a fair young girl, 
Yes, saw him lingering at the side 
Of her whom he had made his bride, 
The tumult in her bosom told 

She loved him fondly as of old. 

She knew the world must never see 
Her soul’s convulsive agony, 

So turned away her lovely face 

That curious gazers might not trace, 
The anguish and the deep despair, 
The restless sorrow written there ; 
And that she might the struggle hide 
She summoned all her maiden pride, 
And none could ever guess or know 
The depth of her bewildering wo. 
Long will her stricken spirit mourn, 
But silent will her grief be borne, 
And time will bring a healing balm 
And make her weary bosom ca)m. 
She can forgive, but not forget ; 

She ’l] still look back with fond regret ; 
And she will go thro’ life alone, 

Her trust in human faith is gone, 
And tho’ her heart wear not his chain, 
Yet she will never love again. 


A cloud that floats afar in air, 
Beyond our very hope to sway ; 
May cast its gloomy shadow there, 
And sweep the brightness all away. 
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MUSIC FOR THE HEAD. 
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The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted.—Mark the music ! 
Shaks. Mer. of Ven. Act V. Se. I. 
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HESE were the * mind directed to the subject referred to, he would 
opinions of the understand the word crash from its resemblance 
greatest of dra- to the explosion. This cannot be denied in lan- 
matic poets, to ; guage, nor will it be denied in music. 

which we most | Why are we sad when listening to plaintive 
cheerfully sub- { music? Because the strains resemble the into- 
scribe at this { nations which nature prompts us to use in such a 
day. All enjoy- { mood. The like may be said of gay, bacchanal, 
ments of natural ; warlike, and sentimental music. So that music 
life are derived ; is a compound of sounds, whose origin may be 
from the har- ; traced to the feelings, and to the intonations of 
mony of thought, action, sound or form.” What * voice used to express them. Instruments have 
excites pleasure in looking upon the temples of ; beeninvented to imitate these intonations, as well 
Greece and Rome? The harmony of form, the > as to aid in the creation of full harmonies: and 
perfection of proportion. What awakens our ; the violinced/o is regarded the highest of instru- 
admiration in the great orator? The harmony of ; ments by many, while others prefer the violin, 
thought and action; and this harmony of action because its tones approach nearer to human tones 
claims our applause in the beautiful dancer. ; than those of any other instrument. These sounds 
What arouses our sympathies and the sense of | or tones, have been classified and arranged under 
delight when listening to music? The harmony ; certain rules, which have been erected into a 
of sound. Words are means used to express ¢ science, universally esteemed and cherished by 
thought, but what created the use of such means? ; all civilized nations. 

When language was in its element, sounds were ; If music, however, be but a series of sound 
invented to represent things, and these sounds ; in imitation of human intonations, why study 
varied with the thing intended to be described. : such a simple art? What good can itdo? How 
As soviety progressed, and the ramifications of ; can it benefit the mind? We know, when we 
communities increased, conventional sounds were ; hear a voice, whether its tones are sweet or harsh, 
agreeed upon to answer the demands of society, and if sweet, we at once delight in hearing 
and thus language grew up. But these conven- ; them; if harsh, they produce any thing but plea- 
tional rules have not obliterated the original | surable sensations. There is an answer to this, 
simplicity of the primeval language For in- ‘ which I hope to make a convincing one, and 
stance a crash of thunder is a sound iepresenta- | which, I trust, will induce many to reverence 
tive of the thing itself, and if the savage had his — the science as I do. 
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If it be granted, that the enjoyments of life 
depend upon harmony in its broadest sense, every 
thing which tends to sharpen our perceptions of 
harmony must increase our enjoyments. It is 
this very perception of harmony which creates 
the artist ; it is this very perception which gives 
to the cultivated mind those stores of pleasures, 
that tend to rob idleness of tedium, and elevate 
while they delight. Why do we admire a poem 
which is perfect? Its parts are harmonious ; the 
thoughts are expressed in appropriate language, 
and the music of the verse corresponds to the 
character of feelings awakened. Is it not equally 
true with all writings, whether of prose or of verse, 
whether in the dry study of history, or the light 
reading of a novel? Whether in the sermon, in 
the oration, or in the conversation of an intelli- 
gent mind? Is it not equally true with painting, 
sculpture, dancing, mechanics and the detail of 
every day life? Is a face beautiful when the 
features, though perfect in themselves, are out of 
proportion to each other? Is a lady well formed 
whose various proportions, although without 
fault when examined singly, are at great variance 
with each other? Is a room well decorated, 
when the furniture is too heavy for its capacity ? 
Is a man happy when his feelings lack the har- 
mony of contentment? Are not these things all 
subjects essential to life ; on which our happiness 
is based ; and ftom which, however unimportant 
they may seem, we derive either pleasure or 
pain? Why not, then, acknowledge, that the per- 
ception of harmony enables one to arrive at it, 
and, therefore, that every thing we can do which 
sharpens this perception, is proper to be pursued 
and studied? Music is not the only science, or 
study, which can produce this effect; but it is 
one ; and it is to prove this, that I have ventured 
to take my pen in hand. 

Painting and sculpture, oratory, dancing, and 
writing, whether in prose or verse, as well as 
music, all require certain natural gifts, which are 
essential in any one, desirous of arriving at dis- 
tinction in any of these arts ; and so do the various 
branches of mechanics. Yet it is not necessary 
to become an artist in order to appreciate the 
works of art; nor is it essential to be a mechanic 
to appreciate the full value of mechanical inven- 
tions. If we study harmony, we shall find at 
once a power within us, to awaken sympathy 
with any thingewhich is the result of harmony. 
The more the mind acquires in this respect, the 
greater its ability to discover sources of enjoy- 
ment; and the more exquisite its pleasure when 
such sources have been discovered. 

There are very few human beings so con- 
stituted, but they find pleasure in music. If 
there be those who do not, 
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‘«« Let no such man be trusted !” 

And why? He has no perception of the beauty 
of moral consistency. He cannot sympathise 
with the harmony of the gentler feelings of 
the heart. He owns no vibrating soul to answer 
the inspirations of our better natures. He is 
ignorant of the difference between a « concord of 
sweet sounds” and a discord, and therefore must 
be himself a discord of the human family. He 
owns no responsive spirit to the promptings of 
our high virtues, and is likely, therefore, to lack 
? principle. 

This may sound harsh, but J believe it to be 

Strue. It is not necessary to be able to play, 

? sing, nor write music; no! nor even to know 

; any thing of music itself as a science, to escape 
this ban. The heart must be alive to sweet 
sounds, must respond to harmony, and all is well. 
It is all that is required for a beginning. 

In this respect, music should be cultivated by 
every one; the minister, the physician, the 
lawyer, the mechanic, the daily laborer. A love 
for it leads us to places where music may be 
heard, and thus secures the mind from indulging 

in pleasures, not innocent in themselves. The 
‘ habit of listening to music softens the feelings; 
} makes us familiar with gentle impulses, which 
| always tends to allay the violent passions of our 
; natures; it guides us to a sense of mildness, 
= smooths the path of every day toil, and 
! 
2 
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sooths the mind in affliction. Music has saved 
the soul of the murderer, and has hushed the 
anger of the domestic circle. It is used as a 
suitable means of worship when we address the 

Almighty, who is harmony and love. It is the 

means used to stir the heart of the wearied sol- 
; dier, and to win thes heart of the blushing maiden. 
: Its strains incite us to merry dances, and call 
forth the tears of grief in the hour of affliction. 
If it be useful in nothing else, but in awakening 
the milder sensations of the heart, then, for this 
? alone should it be cherished, cultivated, and im- 
pressed upon our minds, even from infancy. 

But there is another use to be made of this 
fascinating art or science, and one quite as im- 
portant to the more cultivated, as its first 
; influences are to the rude and ignorant. We have 
always been told, that the study of mathematics 
and logic give a system to the mind; they regulate 
its action; they are the fly-wheel of thought, 
controfing the desire to arrive at a result, by 
‘ forcing it into a gradual and well balanced pro- 
} gress, and a steady mode of action. For this 
purpose children are taught geometry and logic. 
To this end, we learn the higher branches of 
mathematics. To achieve this object, we are 
schooled to systems, because it is absolutely 
) necessary to govern the mind. It is the aim of 
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education. And this very study of mathematics 
is a study of harmonies, and this harmony is the 
charm of numbers. Now if mathematics are 
what I have just stated, and their results are 
desirable, on account of this harmony which 
balances the mind, then, I also say, that music, 
as an assistant, is equally valuable. Its con- 
struction is mathematical. Its combinations 
affect the mind in a healthy manner, because they 
have a greater hold upon our sympathies, than 


the dry solutions of mathematical problems, 


which are only interesting after we can appre- 
ciate the harmony of the science. Music is a 


good introductory study to mathematics, and I | 


will venture to say, that you cannot find an ele- 
vated mathematican who is not fond of music; 


I do not mean the ballad singing of a self taught ; 


school-girl, or of an affected dandy, but music 
as understood by connoisseurs. 


To the lawyer music is beneficial. Its in- | 


fluence produces good spirits and a calm, unrufiled 
temper. Anger, pain, and contention, are harsh 
in their intonations, and require discordant sounds 
to express them; to these the gentle muse but 


seldom, and then unwillingly, resorts in descrip- | 


tive scenes of these passions. The pathos of 
gentler feelings is her favorite food, and we are, 
therefore, but rarely forced to listet to these dis- 
cordant passages ; and when they do occur, their 
contrast but enhances the pleasure of the rest. As 
these milder and more soothing strains, produce 
a corresponding result upon the mind and feel- 
ings, an habitual familiarity with these soon gives 
a sympathetic result. This state of the mind 
and heart enables the counsellor to judge with 


mildness and mercy, the very essence of justice, | 
and to contemplate dispassionately the rights of | 


persons and things. To the orator it supplies 
that sensitive ear, which gives a musical, and 
therefore, a pleasing roundness to his sentences, 
and a proper, harmonious action to accompany 
the substance of his thoughts. 

To the minister of the gospel how essential is 
such a condition, when enacting that golden rule 
of: «« doing unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you?” To him we look for an ex- 
ample of resignation under the ills and evils of 
our existence; to him we turn for solace, and 
look for that evenness of temper, that calm of 
spirit, which religion should produce, and in ac- 
quiring which, music cannot fail to lend a most 
efficient aid. Christian serenity is but the 
harmony of human passions. 

To the physician, whose manners, and whose 
tones oftentimes have as much influence upon the 
anxious mind of his patient as his medicines, 
these soothing influences are alike necessary. 


Nor do we assert the importance of musie — 
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‘ without high authority to sustain us. Music was 
> held in high estimation by many nations of anti- 
: quity, but principally the Greeks. This esteem 


)} was proportioned to the power and to the influence 
: ascribed to this art. Their authors exalted it to 
) heaven, and believed it to be the amusement of 
» the gods, and the reward of the blessed. 

Plato even went so far as to say, that no change 
could be made in music, without affecting the 
constitution of the state. Aristotle, who seemed 
ever striving to oppose the sentiments of Plato 
, in all things else, agreed with him in this respect, 
, Polybuis affirmed, that music was necessary to 
soften the manners of the Arcadians, whose 
‘ climate was cold, and whose soil sterile. The 
‘ people of Cynethia neglected music, and surpas- 
sed all the Greeks in cruelty. All exhortations 
' to virtue, divine and human laws, and every 
' thing pertaining to the knowledge of the gods 

and heroes, and to the lives and histories of illus- 
trious men, were written in verse and sung 
publicly «*in chorus to the sounds of many 
instruments.” We learn, also, from our sacred 
’ books, that such, from the earliest times, were 
the usages among the Israelites, as none more 
' efficacious had been found for impressing on the 
mind the principles of morality and love of virtue. 
The ancients regarded music as a language of 
’ sound alone capable of expressing such elevated 
sentiments, and worthy of the exalted subjects 
they dwelt upon and described. 
The Pythagoreans used music asa part of their 
_ study, to inspire the heart with laudable actions, 
, and to inflame it with the love of virtue. Accord- 
| ing to these philosophers, «our soul was in a 
manner composed of harmony ; and they believed 
they could establish by means of the harmony of 
sense, the intellectual harmony, and primitive 
faculties of the soul; that is to say, that which; 
; according to them, subsisted in its pre-existent 
> state before it animated our bodies, and when it 
’ inhabited the heavens.” 
Music, of late, has fallen from this high 
degree ; has lost munch of its majesty and power ; 
‘and weare often forced to doubt the truth of 
} those wonders which it worked, gravely attested 
by judicious historians and wise philosophers. 


eee 


Yet, this is but natural ; for music itself has been - 


abused ; it has been degraded to such vile uses, 
and applied to such trivial ends, that it has be- 
come a familiar sound to all ears. Notwithstand- 
ing, the art itself in its higher walks, has lost 
‘nothing, can lose nothing, of that inspiring 
> influence, which is its essence and its substance, 
‘born in the purest feelings of the soul, and 
reared under the fostering care of refinement, 
’ virtue and cultivation. 
Some of these wonders of more modern date 
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If it be granted, that the enjoyments of life ; 


depend upon harmony in its broadest sense, every 
thing which tends to sharpen our perceptions of 
harmony must increase our enjoyments. It is 
this very perception of harmony which creates 
the artist ; it is this very perception which gives 
to the cultivated mind those stores of pleasures, 
that tend to rob idleness of tedium, and elevate 
while they delight. Why do we admire a poem 
which is perfect? Its parts are harmonious ; the 
thoughts are expressed in appropriate language, 
and the music of the verse corresponds to the 
character of feelings awakened. Is it not equally 
true with all writings, whether of prose or of verse, 
whether in the dry study of history, or the light 
reading of a novel? Whether in the sermon, in 
the oration, or in the conversation of an intelli- 
gent mind? Is it not equally true with painting, 
sculpture, dancing, mechanics and the detail of 
every day life? Is a face beautiful when the 
features, though perfect in themselves, are out of 
proportion to each other? Is a lady well formed 
whose various proportions, although without 
fault when examined singly, are at great variance 
with each other? Is a room well decorated, 
when the furniture is too heavy for its capacity ? 
Is a man happy when his feelings lack the har- 
mony of contentment? Are not these things all 
subjects essential to life ; on which our happiness 
is based ; and ffom which, however unimportant 
they may seem, we derive either pleasure or 
pain? Why not, then, acknowledge, that the per- 
ception of harmony enables one to arrive at it, 
and, therefore, that every thing we can do which 
sharpens this perception, is proper to be pursued 
and studied? Music is not the only science, or 
study, which can produce this effect; but it is 
one ; and it is to prove this, that I have ventured 
to take my pen in hand. 

Painting and sculpture, oratory, dancing, and 
writing, whether in prose or verse, as well as 
music, all require certain natural gifts, which are 
essential in any one, desirous of arriving at dis- 
tinction in any of these arts; and so do the various 
branches of mechanics. Yet it is not necessary 
to become an artist in order to appreciate the 
works of art; nor is it essential to be a mechanic 
to appreciate the full value of mechanical inven- 
tions. If we study harmony, we shall find at 
once a power within us, to awaken sympathy 
with any thingewhich is the result of harmony. 
The more the mind acquires in this respect, the 
greater its ability to discover sources of enjoy- 
ment; and the more exquisite its pleasure when 
such sources have been discovered. 

There are very few human beings so con- 
stituted, but they find pleasure in music. If 
there be those who do not, 
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‘s Let no such man be trusted !” 


And why? He has no perception of the beauty 
of moral consistency. He cannot sympathise 
with the harmony of the gentler feelings of 
the heart. He owns no vibrating soul to answer 
the inspirations of our better natures. He is 
ignorant of thedifference between a « concord of 
sweet sounds” and a discord, and therefore must 
be himself a discord of the human family. He 
owns no responsive spirit to the promptings of 
: our high virtues, and is likely, therefore, to lack 
principle. 

This may sound harsh, but J believe it to be 

rue. It is not necessary to be able to play, 
sing, nor write music; no! nor even to know 
any thing of music itself as a science, to escape 
this ban. The heart must be alive to sweet 
sounds, must respond to harmony, and all is well. 
It is all that is required for a beginning. 

In this respect, music should be cultivated by 
every one; the minister, the physician, the 
lawyer, the mechanic, the daily laborer. A love 
for it leads us to places where music may be 
heard, and thus secures the mind from indulging 
in pleasures, not innocent in themselves. The 
habit of listening to music softens the feelings ; 
makes us familiar with gentle impulses, which 
always tends to allay the violent passions of our 
natures; it guides us to a sense of mildness, 
which smooths the path of every day toil, and 
sooths the mind in affliction. Music has saved 
the soul of the murderer, and has hushed the 
anger of the domestic circle. It is used as a 
suitable means of worship when we address the 
Almighty, who is harmony and love. It is the 
> means used to stir the heart of the wearied sol- 
dier, and to win thetheart of the blushing maiden. 
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; Its strains incite us to merry dances, and call 
forth the tears of grief in the hour of affliction. 


If it be useful in nothing else, but in awakening 
the milder sensations of the heart, then, for this 
alone should it be cherished, cultivated, and im- 
pressed upon our minds, even from infancy. 

But there is another use to be made of this 
fascinating art or science, and one quite as im- 
portant to the more cultivated, as its first 
influences are to the rude and ignorant. We have 
always been told, that the study of mathematics 
and logic give a system to the mind; they regulate 
its action; they are the fly-wheel of thought, 
controling the desire to arrive at a result, by 
forcing it into a gradual and well balanced pro- 


; ’ ' 
} gress, and a steady mode of action. For this 
} 


purpose children are taught geometry and logic. 
To this end, we learn the higher branches of 


} mathematics. To achieve this object, we are 


schooled to systems, because it is absolutely 


> necessary to govern the mind. It is the aim of 
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eJucation. And this very study of mathematics 
is a study of harmonies, and this harmony is the 
charm of numbers. Now if mathematics are 
what I have just stated, and their results are 
desirable, on account of this harmony which 
balances the mind, then, I also say, that music, 
as an assistant, is equally valuable. Its con- 
struction is mathematical. Its combinations 
affect the mind in a healthy manner, because they 
have a greater hold upon our sympathies, than 


the dry solutions of mathematical problems, ° 


which are only interesting after we can appre- 
ciate the harmony of the science. 


will venture to say, that you cannot find an ele- 
vated mathematican who is not fond of music ; 
I do not mean the ballad singing of a self taught 


MUSIC. 


Music is a ° 
good introductory study to mathematics, and I ; 
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‘ without high authority to sustain us. Music was 
: held in high estimation by many nations of anti- 
’ quity, but principally the Greeks. This esteem 
| was proportioned to the power and to the influence 
’ ascribed to this art. Their authors exalted it to 
) heaven, and believed it to be the amusement of 
» the gods, and the reward of the blessed. 

} Plato even went so far as to say, that no change 
could be made in music, without affecting the 
constitution of the state. Aristotle, who seemed 
ever striving to oppose the sentiments of Plato 
, in all things else, agreed with him in this respect, 
Polybuis affirmed, that music was necessary to 
; soften the manners of the Arcadians, whose 
‘ climate was cold, and whose soil sterile. The 
people of Cynethia neglected music, and surpas- 
sed all the Greeks in cruelty. All exhortations 
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school-girl, or of an affected dandy, but music ' to virtue, divine and human laws, and every 
as understood by connoisseurs. ; thing pertaining to the knowledge of the gods 
To the lawyer music is beneficial. Its in- ’ and heroes, and to the lives and histories of illus- 
fluence produces good spiritsand a calm, unruffled | trious men, were written in verse and sung 
temper. Anger, pain, and contention, are harsh , publicly «‘in chorus to the sounds of many 
in their intonations, and require discordant sounds | instruments.” We learn, also, from our sacred 
to express them; to these the gentle muse but | books, that such, from the earliest times, were 
seldom, and then unwillingly, resorts in descrip- | the usages among the Israelites, as none more 
tive scenes of these passions. The pathos of | efficacious had been found for impressing on the 
gentler feelings is her favorite food, and we are, , mind the principles of morality and love of virtue. 
therefore, but rarely forced to liste to these dis- | The ancients regarded music as a language of 
cordant passages ; and when they do occur, their » sound alone capable of expressing such elevated 
contrast but enhances the pleasure of the rest. As sentiments, and worthy of the exalted subjects 
these milder and more soothing strains, produce they dwelt upon and described. 
a corresponding result upon the mind and feel- © The Pythagoreans used music asa part of their 
ings, an habitual familiarity with these soon gives | study, to inspire the heart with laudable actions, 
a sympathetic result. This state of the mind ; and to inflame it with the love of virtue. Accord- 
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and heart enables the counsellor to judge with | 


mildness and mercy, the very essence of justice, 


and to contemplate dispassionately the rights of | 
To the orator it supplies © 


persons and things. 
that sensitive ear, which gives a musical, and 
therefore, a pleasing roundness to his sentences, 
and a proper, harmonious action to accompany 
the substance of his thoughts. 

To the minister of the gospel how essential is 
such a condition, when enacting that golden rule 


of: «¢ doing unto others as you would that they | 


should do unto you?” To him we look for an ex- 
ample of resignation under the ills and evils of 
our existence; to him we turn for solace, and 
look for that evenness of temper, that calm of 
spirit, which religion should produce, and in ac- 
quiring which, music cannot fail to lend a most 
efficient aid. 
harmony of human passions. 


To the physician, whose manners, and whose > 
tones oftentimes have as much influence upon the ~ 
anxious mind of his patient as his medicines, | 


these soothing influences are alike necessary. 


Nor do we assert the importance of musie¢ | 


Christian serenity is but the | 


ing to these philosophers, «our soul was in a 
{ manner composed of harmony ; and they believed 
they could establish by means of the harmony of 
sense, the intellectual harmony, and primitive 
_ faculties of the soul; that is to say, that which, 
; according to them, subsisted in its pre-existent 
; state before it animated our bodies, and when it 
: inhabited the heavens.” 

Music, of late, has fallen from this high 
degree ; has lost munch of its majesty and power ; 
and we are often forced to doubt the truth of 
: those wonders which it worked, gravely attested 
‘by judicious historians and wise philosophers. 
: Yet, this is but natural ; for music itself has been - 
abused; it has been degraded to such vile uses, 

and applied to such trivial ends, that it has be- 
come a familiar sound to all ears. Notwithstand- 
ing, the art itself in its higher walks, has lost 
, nothing, can lose nothing, of that inspiring 
influence, which is its essence and its substance, 
born in the purest feelings of the soul, and 
, reared under the fostering care of refinement, 
’ virtue and cultivation. 
Some of these wonders of more modern date 
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may suffice to give an idea of the effects produced 
by music, Eric, king of Denmark, it it said, 
was raised to such a fury by music, that he kil- 


led some of his best domestics. We beg leave ° 
to doubt this, until the superior sensibility of ’ 


the king over that of his domestics has been 
proved, else the domestics, if equally susceptible, 
must have slain Eric. Another anecdote is re- 
lated by D’Aubigny, who says, that in the reign 
of Henry III. of France, the famous musician 
Claude le Jeune, playing at the nuptials of the 
Duke de Jojense, so excited a courtier that he 
forgot himself so far as to place his hand upon 
his sword in the presence of his sovereign; but 
Claude le Jeune, on perceiving this, immediately 
soothed him again by changing the method of his 
performance. There are many other anecdotes 
of such extraordinary effects of music, which are 
probably familiar to all who may peruse these 
pages. One of them 1 will here relate illustra- 
tive of a remark herein contained, respecting the 
rescue of the murderer’s soul. 

In a remote. village of Germany, dwelt a smith, 
whose skill at the anvil had given him great 
celebrity. One some occasion he was called to 
the city for the purpose of testing his strength 
with a rival. He was accompanied by his 
daughter, a beautiful peasant girl, whose charms 
attracted the attention, and elicited the admira- 
tion of many of the young butterflies, ever hover- 
ing about the court. One of these unworthy 
scions of a noble house, succeeded in gaining 
the affections of this girl, and actually ran off 
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‘ with her. ‘The father resolved upon revenge. 
; He had laid a deep plot for satisfying his bloody 
; purpose. His determination. was to slay the 


young noble, and then to destroy his child. His 


whole manner_had changed after the discovery of 


the loss of his-child, and he was forced, in order 
to evade discovery, to keep his own council, to 
mingle with his associates, and calmly await the 
moment, when he might execute his designed 
plan. The moment was near at hand. He heard 
that this young noble was to visit the opera on a 
certain night. Hither he went, fully bent upon 
taking his life. Unused to the sounds of such 
music, and too deeply engaged with his own 
ends, he turned a deaf ear to the strains of har- 
mony. He searched in vain for the object of his 
hatred. He saw him not. He now heard some 
full toned chorus, now the combined notes of the 
orchestra. The prima donna and the first tenore 
came forward to sing a duett. The subject was 
the loss of a child, which the mother claimed 
from the hands of her betrayer. The music 
softened him, the sweet harmony overcame the 
rude heart of the athletic countryman; his pur- 
pose was abandoned, and he fled to his home, 
unhappy, but saved from the crime of murder. 
These remarks have already been extended 
beyond the limits I had prescribed, and I will 
now close. Having endeavored to prove the 
usefulness of music upon the mind and heart, I 
will in my next, speak of music as understood 
by masters in the art, and endeavor to show, 
also, the benefits resulting from its cultivation. 
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For the grave that now is yawning ; 
IIale in years, 
Young and fair, 
Fools and seers, 
- For the grave, prepare, prepare. 


Do not linger—do not linger, 
By the way ; 
For apace the Tyrant cometh : 
List ! his tread, 
Night and day, 
With the dead 
To hurry you away, away. 
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For Arthur’s Magazine. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CHILDHOOD.* 


‘«« Childhood ! happiest stage of life, 
Free from care, and free from strife.” 





HEN a little » assists us in the study of character, to cast a 


Wr 
a I can re- > glance behind, upon circumstances that occurred 





“a 


member having | when we were incapable of forming a judgment 
two kind hands 
iplaced upon my 


upon them. We can frequently trace out hidden 
motives in others, of which, at the time, we did 
head, and hear- } not dream. We saweffects, and seldom thought 
ing the above » of causes. In remembering how we were gene- 
lines repeated » rally treated, by those, under whose care we fell 






@ a re. y to me ina sad, > at different periods, some knowledge of the world 
e = regretful tone, , is opened to us. In treasuring up memories of 
“& a & ad by a gentleman } our own impressions, we gain a knowledge of our 


who was at that } natural dispositions, unrestrained, and unin- 
time unhappy. I half started in surprise, for I } fluenced by present circumstances, passions or 
had looked forward to maturity, as the period } prejudices. 

when my various trials were to be ended—when ; The only use such knowledge can be, is to 
I could do as I pleased without reproof—when ; induce us to make stronger efforts to curb, and 
unalloyed happiness would be my portion. I { put away the faults that caused us unhappiness, 
thought grown people did not think half enough { and in our intercourse with children never to 
of trying to make children happy. Such were § excite the evil feelings which were carelessly 
my thoughts at that time. But after a good { tampered with in our own case. 

romp, when I went into the house and peeped 
into the parlor, where mother had company, the 
idea of being obliged to sit up straight in a chair, 
and do nothing but talk the whole afternoon, 
made womanhood seem a very untortunate 
state. 




















Childhood is generally regarded as of too little ‘ 
importance. We seek to know the characters of 
those with whom we associate, then why should 
not the turn of a child’s mind be heeded by those 
who have the important duty of directing it as 
they will? It is the time when man’s noblest 

When we leave childhood in the distance, and } feelings should be quietly but continually called 
become absorbed in the busy game of life, with ; forth, when we should learn to grow mighty in 
its pleasures and cares, we are apt to look back ‘ moral strength. The circumstances which then 
upon our earliest and strongest impressions, with § occur, exert a powerful, although it may be, an 
a light laugh at their nonsensical simplicity. It ; imperceptible influence. Through life, the dreams 
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[* Here is another admirable paper from the pen ; of early days linger unconsciously around us— 
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of the author of «School Reminiscences,’ which { well would it be, if they always clung to us, 
appeared in our December number. Let no mother ; with a softening power—if to turn back, were 
who loves her children, no father who regards the only to remember the mild, yet stedfast ‘eyes, 
offspring with which he has been blessed, no teacher or : +154 Jit us forward in our heedless path. 


s, fail to read it with thoughtful attention. It is “a : 
pecan AP , I can vividly recall the first morning I went to 
written with graceful ease and artlessness, and comes, 2 


evidently from’ the heart, warm with its liveliest ; regular school. Whips, and frowning faces, 


affections. —Ep. | * were never thought of—all was to be perfectly 
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delightful. I was about five years old, when } 


these erroneous ideas were indulged in. It was 
a clear, sunshiny day; and from six o’clock until 


( 


} was extended beyond its usual length. 


nine, brother C— and I, were in a frenzy of | 


joyful anticipation. 
C—— put his cap on, and my little pink bonnet, 
was carefully tied under my chin. We left the 
house, and walked nearly a block, very demurely, 
each of us, holding a hand of mother’s. But our 
ecstasy could not long be repressed. We drew 
our hands away, and bounding forward, ran a 
race to the school house. We _ peeped in the 
windows at a scene, which was intensely inte- 
resting to us, until mother came, reproved us for 
our rudeness, and knocked at the door. Mr. B— 
opened it to us, and bowed to mother. We went 
in, and C—and I cast down our eyes, utterly 


The hour at last arrived. | 


——— — eee 


) 
{ 


abashed as the great man smiled upon us, patted | 


C—’s head, and took me upon his knee. I was 
immediately transferred to the female depart- 
ment and fell to the care of Miss B—. 


in no way peculiar, as a teacher. 


She was 


I believe she } 


was kind hearted, but she had no sympathies with } 


children. 


She never attempted to interest them; } 


to touch in their hearts a chord that would } 


vibrate willingly to love. This was not from 
want of goodness in herself, but from incapacity 
to the states of children. If she felt an interest 


pression of it. 
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a decided negative; and to punish me for the 
presumption of making such a request, my lesson 
If it was 
not perfectly learned, the next day I was to sub- 
mit toa severe punishment. I felt that I was 
treated unjastly, and it instantly awoke in me 
a spirit of anger, and determined opposition. 
We were obliged to recite separately, and our 
lessons were studied at home. I can recall the 
far-back, stubborn, unhappy feeling with which 
I returned from school. A sort of vague plan 
was formed in my mind. I resolved to study 
late in the evening, and early in the morning, as 
long as could possibly be expected of any scholar, 
and yet I had a secret hope, that in spite of all 
my labor, I should miss my lesson, and convince 
Miss B—that it was useless to force me. I had 
a malicious desire, which sprung from her treat- 
ment of me, to disappoint her. At, times the 
thought of the forthcoming chastisement pro- 
duced a strong effect, and stirred some quivering 
fears, but combativeness triumphed. The mo- 
ment tea was over, I took my geography in one 
hand, my doll in the other, and went by myself, 
to study. I took the precaution to sit by a win- 


> dow, that I might not lack for amusement. | 
‘ read my lesson over, fast then slow, sung it to 
to perceive, and adapt her thoughts and feelings ‘ 


every tune I could think of, read it backwards, 


> then picked out the words beginning with capital 
in us, as probably she did, she checked the ex- > 


She never treated us as if she ; 


were preparing us to become reasonable, and ° 


reasoning beings. 


act of telling a falsehood the child was of course, ' 


If she caught a child in the ° 


2 
> 


severely punished, and she held forth to us all, 3 


the evils of lying. 
us, as if she felt implicit faith in our uprightness, 


But she never acted towards ° 
> wearily the minutes passed. 


> 
> 


as if she thought us éxcapable of telling a false- ; 


hood. 

We cannot know how far such confidence in 
our integrity, goes towards really elevating us. 
Many, many perhaps bitterly remember, how 
distrust has ground into the very heart, awaken- 


ing intense anger, and chilling every feeling of } 


goodness and hope. Miss B— gave me one such 
bitter lesson, which I never forgot, and J turn to 
it now with feelings of regret. 


letters, at random, and repeated them mechani- 
cally, while I gazed out of the window, and took 
note of every little thing that occurred. When 
it became dark, I went out of my solitude, and 
by the light of a lamp, pored over my book. 
Until nine o’clock, the time I had appointed to 
give up, I kept my eyes open. How slowly and 
And what a feeling 
of relief it was, wRen I was once more in free- 
dom. 

In the morning I studied an hour or two, then 


’ marched to school, in the pleasing consciousness 


; that I was as dumb as ever. 
} thought of telling Miss B— how long I had 


¢ 


] 


When I was } 


about seven or eight years old, I began to study ° 


Olney’s Geography. 


I was thought too young to | 


use a map, and all the first part of the book was | 
skipped over, except a few pages, I was plunged } 


into hard names, which conveyed to my mind no 
meaning. whatever, as my lesson was never ex- 


over it. I finally wrought my courage up tothe 


highest pitch, after I had missed every word one } 


>? 


morning, and asked Miss B— if I could not give ) 


up the unconquerable study. I was answered in 


I exulted in the 


studied. 

Ah!” thought I, with a glow of triumph, 
‘now my good madame will consent to my giving 
up geography—to-day will see the end of hard 
lessons.” I felt some misgiveness as Miss B—’s 
eye fell upon me, when I entered, but the mo- 
ment she looked away, I tossed my book into my 
desk. While I was down on the floor, picking 
up some beads, she approached, unseen by me, 


> and struck her ominous ruler upon the desk, with 
plained. Almost every day I had a crying spell } . 


a loud noise. 

«Do. you know that lesson, Adela!’ she in- 
quired, sternly. I jumped up from my recumbent 
position, and my heart beat like the ticking of a 
clock, as I opened the lid of my desk, and drew 
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forth my book. Before I commenced reciting, I 
told her very impressively how long I had stu- ° 
died. After listening to the first few words of | 
my lesson and finding I had nothing more to say 
on the subject, she threw the book aside. 

«< You have not studied this lesson, as long as : 
you say you have !” she said, eyeing me steadily. 

«Oh! Miss B—,” I began. 

‘¢ Hush! not a word,” she answered, rising. 

«I hav’ n’ttold a story, Miss B—,” I implored 
eagerly. «You canask my mother.” 

«< Did n’t I tell You to be quiet! You have not | 
looked at this lesson more than ten minutes. 
Do n’t speak ! I know you have not,” and she » 
turned away. 

I burst into tears; angry feelings rushed like a 
torrent over me. It was her injustice, that 
aroused in my childish heart something like a 
desire for revenge. She walked slowly out of the | 
door, and thgpugh the yard, to the boys’ depart- 
ment, in order to call Mr. B—. Oh! to have »} 
been in freedom then, to have spurned her threats, } 
and to have rushed from that hateful school room, 
with a laugh of derision—how sweet it would 
have been to my excited feelings. But I knew if 
I did so, my passionate whims would not be in- 
dulged at home, and the thought of being walked 
back to school the next day, had a restraining 
effect. Mr. B— came back with his sister, and 
they both ‘looked down at me a moment, in solemn 
silence. Finally Miss B— said, 

‘«¢ Brother, this little girl must be taken into © 
the boys’ school, and stay there all day, as a 
punishment for two things.—first she told mea 
falsehood, then missed her whole lesson.” 

I burst into a fresh flood of tears as these | 
cruel words were spoken. 

«: Yes,” she continued, «every boy in school 
will know how bad she is !” 

Mr. B—led me into the male department, 
and that ridicule might add a sting to what I 
already suffered, he placed me, with an ill-sup- 
pressed smile, between two of the largest boys, 
and bade them see that I studied all the time. 

Ridicule is an ungenerous engine of punishment 
towards a child; it withers up every warm, 
frank feeling, and takes away all confidence in 
the motives by which a teacher may be actuated. — 
It awakens feelings, which can never be indulged 
in, even by a child, without injury to the deep, 
kind affections within. A gall and bitterness is 
imparted, which after actions cannot easily cause 
to be forgotton. 

When I caught the expression of Mr. B—’s 
face, I suddenly resolved not to look at my les- 
son, to be perfectly obstinate. For some time, 
I was so; but ‘then came the tender, relenting 
state of mind, peculiar to childhood, after every 
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wrong action and design. I reflected that I was 
sent to school, by my parents, only for my own 
good. I thought how much was done for me, 
which I could never repay, except by being obe- 
dient and grateful. I remembered how kindly 
my mother smiled upon me, when I had done 


; well in any thing, and how much oftener her 
; face was saddened, by my yielding to my temper, 
> heedless of all consequences. These thoughts 
; came, and through my blinding tears, I bent over 
; my book, and attempted to study. 


Mr. B— came along, and began to hear me 


; recite, before I had committed one-fourth to 


memory. He rebuked me sternly, and then 


| placed a high stool in the centre of the room, 


which he seated me upon, for my old feelings had 
come back again, and I would not mount it my- 
self. Again I resolved, not to gratify him, by 
studying. I forced back the thoughts of my 


} late repentance. I tried to forget the gush of 


regretful feeling that poured upon me, when I 
thought how my father and mother would be 


grieved if they could look into my heart. I 


endeavored to banish every thing from my mind. 
but the idea that I was treated cruelly and 
unjustly. The morning passed away, and part 
of the afternoon. Mr. B— then took pity on 
me, and sent me back to my own school room, 
no wiser in regard to my lesson, then when I left 


-it. That wretched day closed, and I hurried 


home, feeling utterly miserable. ~ My sky of 
happiness was overcast, I was saddened and ex- 
hausted by what I had gone through, and the 


. thought of going back to school, the next day, I 
dreaded more than can be conceived of. I could 


have knelt, and prayed with all the warm but 


. simple fervor of a child’s unhappiness for a re- 


lease. I could have given away all my play- 


; things—I could have consented, to have been con- 


fined in the house, all day. Any thing would 
have been preferrable, to being again a prisoner, 
in the school room, under the sharp eyes of Miss 


. B—. I felt as if no one loved me, there ' 


Affection towards children is never wasted. 
In after years, it steals upon them, when the 
cares of life have worn upon the spirit,—when 


grief has softened it,—from the very depths of 


our being, there well up, innocent, blessed 
memories, of earlier times, that chasten our 
hearts, that reprove us for unkind words, spoken 
heedlessly to some gentle being. With spirits 


/ made better and kinder from such remembrances. 
_we go forth into the field of duty, and more 


earnestly try to quell all that is unholy within 
us. Oh! if we could but realize the power that 
lies in childhood! Its unseen influences wake up 
in our souls, the angel voices that were well-nigh 
mute. 
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Who, that in childhood, has had the tearful 


eye of a mother, bent for a moment reproach- } 
fully upon him, then silently averted, can forget | 
it, when in manhood he enters into the chamber 


of his own soul and stirs up its by-gone memo- 


ries! His bosom seems again to quicken its 


remorseful throb ; the repentant tear springs to > 


his eye, as hastily as if the long past scene were 
present to him—with a keenness of regretful 


feeling that amounts almost to agony, he bows ° 
himself, and the haughty, careless man of the | 
world, weeps alone over his childish days—over ° 
the innocence, the kindness, the love that have 


fled from him. He thinks of hopes, which his 
wasted years have blighted,—of affection, which 
his selfishness has ill repaid. He resolves, and 
re-resolves to be a better man,—his proud heart 
pours itself forth in silence, and in prayer—the 
hallowed prayer, which a mother had taught his 
infant lips to murmur. Such feelings, transitory 
though they be, exert a holy influence. They 
prevent man from becoming entirely debased. 
but they are not to be trifled with, and sinned 
against, as an idle freak of fancy, in a lighter 
mood, or they bring a weight of guilt, greater 
than if they had never been awakened. They 
are wild, sad, yet rich harmonies, which never 
descend into the thoughts, except the soul 
has been softened by sorrow, by sympathy, or 
perhaps only by a sudden tone of affection. It 
sometimes requires but little, to touch a chord in 
the heart, the thrill of which, may last for 
ever. 

Who can recall a kind act, done for him when 
a child, without a feeling of tenderness, without 
a desire, to be kind himself to others! How 
many guilty beings have been arrested in an evil 
course, by having an apparently slight cireum- 
stance, recall his purer years! When this is 
considered, the importance of always feeling 
kindly and tenderly towards children, seems to 
be increased. In the sternest reproofs, they 
should never see passion or petulance—then re- 
membered tenderness will exert all the restraining 
power it should. 

Once a little incident occurred, which I can 
never think of now, without a sudden thrill of 
deep, and tender feeling. It was but a slight 
thing, and yet the earnest recollection of it, can 
start a tear in the gayest mood. 
on returning from school, I found mother upon a 
sick bed; but her illness was more of the mind 
than body. She was very, very sad. I began 


to play alone, in one corner of the room with my 
doll, and was totally absorbed in my domestic 
arrangements, when mother called me to her, in 
a low voice. 

‘«« Kiss me, my child,’’ she said, as I stood by 





One afternoon, 
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the bed, and her eyes filled with tears. At that 
moment, I became a woman in feeling, 1 com- 
prehended for the first time, her sadness and 
depression—a sadness that sought affection as a 
relief. I could not define my thoughts, but I felt 
jas if my gheart would break, with its sudden 
weight of emotion. I had my doll on my arm: 
after a pause she took it, and examined my efforts 
to dress it. 

«« You may go to the bureau, dear,” she said, 
‘‘and bring me that blue satin you wanted. I'l! 
help you to make a dress for your doll.”’ 

‘My heart gave a bound of childish gratitude 
‘ and delight. Her tone seemed to say, 

; «The power of conferring happiness is not 
taken from me.”’ 

{ The impressions of children are transitory 
} and changeful. My sadness departed as suddenly 
as iteame. AsI sat by mother’s bedside, and 
watched her efforts to gratify me,gby taking an 
interest in my little affairs, I was filled with 
happiness to overflowing. Was it wasting time 
thus to amuse a child, when no duties interfered ? 
2 Oh! no. A kind remembrance was to be stored 
; up, which could never be recalled, when child- 
: hood’s visions had passed away, without a deeper 
2 power to soften and benefit. 

} These things are generally too little thought 
of by parents ; tenderness and playfulness, at the 
proper season, are no barriers to a firm and judi- 
2 cious government. No dignity is lost by sympa- 
; thising in the gay, simple feelings of a child—to 
the worn bosom it brings back its once delightful 
Q 
| 
; 
§ 
| 


2 





freshness; it awakens the innocent joyfulness, 
which care had made to slumber. That heart 
must be cold, indeed, which cannot be made 
sunny for a moment, by the glad ringing laugh of 
a happy child. cannot believe that a person, 
who possesses a right warm heart, ever dislikes 
children. It is out of the nature of things. 

I was once under the temporary care of a 
teacher, who must have had a positive antipathy 
to children. Not a scholar was young enough to 
escape a whipping for the slightest misdemeanor 
Mrs. N once sent for her hushand to come in 
the school room, and chastise her little sister for 
a trifling fault. While she had charge of the 








ther Willie, who was about three years old, to 
spend an afternoon. He was delighted, and his 
bright little face was in a perfect sunshine. 
When I entered the school room, I felt extremely 
proud of my precious charge. After taking off 
his cap, and brushing up his hair, I lifted him on 


) 
school, I begged mother to Jet me take my bro- 


play. I had finished fidgetting, and had just 
} taken up my spelling book to study quietly, 
‘ When Mrs. N came towards me. I did not 


! the seat next me, with a great appearance of dis- 
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suppose it could be in her heart to do any thing , 
but to smile upon him, or to kiss his happy face. | 
«« Here, little boy,” she said, taking his hand, | 
and jerking him off the bench, « you must sit ; 
with the little children. No, no,’’ she continued } 
as he looked up at me, with a frightened counte- ; 
nance, and then burst into tears, « you can’t sit 
by your sister ; come along!” 
_ She led him away, but how different was his } 
low ery, stifled by fear, from the pleasant laugh 
with which he entered. He was naturally a ; 
brave little fellow, and his hearty, independent ; 
laugh, as well as his proud self-will, when 
angry, had always seemed to scorn every thing } 
like submission. His young face was now wet > 
with tears, and I watched with pain its sad, ; 
quelled expression, as he followed, with his eyes, } 
all Mrs. N ’s motions. Occasionally he looked ° 
over to me imploringly, but I could only try to 
smile upon him. It was not long, however, be- ° 
fore he became accustomed to his situation. I 
soon heard his voice in a whisper, then, in a mo- 3 
ment, he forgot himself, and his shouting laugh ; 
broke forth as free as ever. The sound startled ° 
us all. He sprung from his seat witha loud ; 
‘«‘ hurra,” and chased after a marble, as it rolled } 
on before him. 
‘«¢ Willie, Willie!’’ I whispered, half starting ; 
from my seat, and glancing deprecatingly at Mrs. 
N He looked at me with a gay laugh, but ; 
when he saw me point at the teacher, he hurried 
é 

| 

} 

; 








back to his seat, with a sobered countenance. 
While he was endeavoring to get up on the bench, 
Mrs. N approached him, and struck him 
twice with her ruler, then lifted him up on the 
seat, ina harsh manner. He burst into tears, 
and put out his little hand to come tome. But 
Mrs. N would not permit such an indulgence. ; 
The scholars looked first at him, then at me, 
with pity and sympathy on their faces. There 
could not have been a child present, who did not 
feel an awakened hatred towards Mrs. N _ | 
which must have destroyed all the influence she | 
might have exerted for good. | 
I felt the hot, indignant color mount to my 
forehead, and I could almost hear the beating of 
; 
$ 














my heart, as I turned away, and leaned over my 
book, upon which the tears fell fast. And yet 
Mrs. N was universally regarded as a very 
excellent woman; she was a pattern of neatness, 
and, out of school, her manners were quiet and 
dignified. She was not passionate, but, spite of 
the commendations I have heard pronounced upon 
her by other people, I cannot change the convic- 
tion forced upon me when a child, which was, 
that she was very cold-hearted. Her severity 
seemed systematic, like every thing else that > 
concerned her. I cannot think of a person, as : 
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much respected as she was, who ever appeared to 
me to possess less feeling, and more cold, quiet, 


, selfishness. 


Johnson has made the remark, that we cannot 


; judge impartially of any thing in which we may 


ourselves have been concerned. I do not entirely 
agree with this. But it may be, that the aver- 
sion Mrs. N excited in me towards herself, 





: caused me to exaggerate her faults in my imagi- 


nation, and to blind me to the good qualities she 
might have possessed. I have spoken of her con- 
duct as a teacher, and the impression it made 
upon my childish mind. The lasting remem- 
brance I have of it, and the strong evil feeling it 
excited at the time, convince me of what every 
day’s experience verifies, that the manner in 
which children are treated, produces an abiding 
effect upon them, for good or for evil. Many are 
the philanthropic institutions springing up around 
us, to elevate the debased, and to give society a 
more healthy, moral tone. Vigorous eflorts are 
being made, by some, to raise our light literature 
to a standard of high moral worth. Woman has 
stept out from her seclusion, and, taking the pol- 
luted drunkard by the hand, she bids him hope ; 
and, by kindness, she warms his heart to hu- 
manity. The destitute beggar child is led toa 
home. All this is right, and useful. But we 
can never see society in the beautiful and perfect 
form it was designed to be by the Creator, unless 
we begin at the root of the matter, which is, to 
place our hopes on the influences of childhood. 

Let children live in a healthy mental atmo- 
sphere, let them only see kindness, love, and up- 
rightness, and they will go forth in the world, 
blessing, and making better. 

Should wealth, or the rich gifts of intellect 
cause a mother to commit her children to the care 
of hirelings? Surely not. She should ever be 
near, to overshadow their tender spirits with her 
love, her pure thoughts, her untiring devotion. 
Simple it may seem, and perhaps many, on whom 
God has bestowed the noblest powers, may curve 
the lip in scorn, at the idea of wasting brilliant 
talents in the nursery. Is it a trifling thing to 
lay a foundation for every thing that is noble in 
humanity ?—Is it a trifling thing for a mother so 
to direct the hearts of her children, that, after her 
earnest cares are done, their influence may be 
elevating, yet innocent and grateful as the breath 
of spring’s earliest and sweetest flowers? Is it 
a trifling thing to point a human soul forever on- 
ward and upward? No earthly task is so heaven- 
born in its greatness. 

The influences of childhood cannot be what 
they should, unless a regenerating work is going 
on in the hearts of those whose office it is to in- 
struct and guide. Children must see, in their 
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parents and teachers, earnest efforts to do right, 
spite of every obstacle. Otherwise, precepts are 
of little avail. They must see no shrinking feel- 
ings yielded to, when the stern voice of duty 
speaks. Little matters have more effect upon 
children, than is generally supposed. 


Few, very 
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seems most cruel, yet why is it so? Let such 


parents recall the childhood of their ungrateful 


f 


few are the parents who always act a consistent ° 
part towards their little ones, in slight matters as ° 


well as greater ones. 


A command is often more > 


rigidly enforced, when it concerns the convent- : 
ence of parents, than when disobedience would be ° 


of comparatively little consequence to them. 
Every time a child is permitted to do what he 
knows to be wrong, a serious injury is inflicted. 


being of a child, by the false tenderness of a kind 
but misjudging parent. A wavering father or 
mother very soon becomes the submissive instru- 
ment of a child’s wishes. Doating love is too 


SPL 


offspring. In their own conduct they read their 
sentence of misery. With bitterness they may 
say, 

«¢Oh !Nhat I had not yielded to my child, when 
reason urged me to be firm, and withstand. Oh! 
that I had looked up to God to strengthen my 
heart against the blind fondness that destroyed 
my child.” 

There is little fear of loving a child too much, 


: or manifesting too much affection, if it be of the 


right kind. If it be the true, spiritual love, that 


; seeks for ever the soul’s best good, through pain, 
Tenderness should not excuse or palliate the evil. © 
Many a deadly blow has been aimed at the well : 


and care, and worn-out feeling, that holy love 
will struggle on. Heed not the trials that are in 
the way, the clouds will often break, and the 
glorious sunlight will stream in from heaven 
itself upon your own hearts and those of your 


- children. 
often repaid with disrespect and contempt. It : 


ADELA. 
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THE MESSENGER ROSE.* 


BY MISS MARY Cc. 


O forth as a stranger, my 
beautiful rose, 


land, 


where the dark water 
flows, 


dred band. 
With the 
beauty and purity fraught, 
From the home of his heart thou shalt go, 
To breathe in his ear every beautiful thought ; 
Such thoughts as thou only canst know. 





To one of our own kin- » « The wild prairie flower may gladden thy gaze, 


) 


To die in a far distant > 


DENVER. 


I have come from the spot which thy boyhood’s proud 
star 
Has lighted full many a day, 


> And well do I know what my welcome will be, 


I would hasten thee forth ’ 


Though the exile thou shouldst not retain ; 


, Though broken and lost, 1 ’ll remain still to thee, 


language of } 


“I have come from the home of my youth,” thou ; 


shalt say; 

«« Where the blue skies are smiling above, 
I have left all my own sister roses to-day, 

To bring thee a message of love. 
Affection’s embassy I faithful fultil, 

For this have I hitherward flown ; 
Affection’s memento! ah, cherish me still 

When my beauty is scattered and gone. 


One link in thy memory’s chain, 


Yet a void will remain in thy heart; 
It cannot recall thee thy childhood’s proud lays, 
Nor voices to memory impart. 

That power is mine, and my power ’t will be 
While the past with the present shall blend,-- 
Whilst a hope of the past clings in beauty to thee-- 

To bid each new impulse ascend. 


‘¢ A mirror of memory in me thou shalt see, 


Whence visions of beauty shall start, 
And a voice from my pale Jeaves will whisper to thee, 
‘I have come from thy kindred in heart.’ 


- O think of them kindly! and let not a thought 


Of darkness o’ershadow in gloom ; 


° O think of them kindly! and all unforgot 


«« T have seen the broad prairie stretch wide from my > 


sight, 
As I gazed on its glory the while, 
And a shadow of darkness—a whisper of light, 
Passed by like a frown and a smile. 
Each voice from the flowery desert seem’d stern 
To the music from whence I have come,-- 
A stranger—uncertain—I long to return 
And bathe in the sunlight of home. 


«¢ T have come to thee now,—I have come from afar. 
From the home of my kindred away,— 


y 


Nene enn en ee 


Be the magical music of home. 


«¢ And when its sweet influence wins back thy mind. 
Where the bright stream of memory flows,—- 


> When her evergreen wreath round thy temples is 


twin’d, 
Forget not the Messenger Rose. 
I have come from the home of thy kindred to-day, 
A message of love to impart, 
Ah! think of me still, for the blight of decay 
Has smitten the bloom of my heart.” 


* Sent to an absent brother. 
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THE VISION OF THE ENTHUSIAST. 


BY HENRY D. 





REYMED was » 


an orphan. He had ; 


a on ns inherited wealth, 
ln iy E4 which 
Sse’ ( him friends and 
Ee 
os a » tellectual cul- 
uM! ture. He travel- : 
led,observed, and 
read much. His- 
tory, science, 
philosophy and poetry, yielded him their trea- 
sures, and he became not only rich in knowledge, 
but enthusiastic in his love for it. 
Misfortune came, and left him destitute of the 
means of support, and deserted by the friends 


taste for intellectual pursuits and his love for 
books, alone remained, and since all else was 


denied him, he clung to these with increased ° 


fondness. Adversity taught him that his wealth, 
and not himself, had been the object of respect, 


COOKE. 


‘« [am the same moral and intellectual being 
I was but a year ago. I possess the same ener- 


‘ gies——the same capacities—the same heart and 


brought } 


mind I possessed then ; I, myself, am unaltered ;— 


’ but my fortunes have changed, and love changed 


the means of in- ? 
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and in bitterness he cursed the artificial distinc- | 


tion which society has placed between the rich 
and the poor. Despising the sycophantic crowd, 
who, while they had professed to kneel at the 
altar of friendship, were basely bowing at the 


with them ;—my friends fied, with my riches, 
and their contempt came with adversity ;—gold 
purchased that, which the immortal part of me is 
now too poor to buy! This is the omnipotence 
of wealth, which rears the gilded castle of 
modern aristocracy, whose upstart lords, scarcely 
cleansed from the odor of their shops, look 
down upon their intellectual superiors! The 
pride of wealth! contrast it with the pride of 
intellect ! compare the great man of this day, the 


; wealth blown insect of speculating avarice, with 
who smiled only while fortune smiled. His } 


the classic nobility of a Cato and an Atticus !—as 
well compare the mole hill with the mountain !” 

Dreymed stood thus, absorbed in gloomy 
revery, when suddenly the moonbeams entering 


; his casement, converged to a focus of mild light, 
' which, gradually expanding, assumed the outlines 


of a human form, standing immediately before 


‘him. The figure was that of anold man. His 


shrine of Mammon, he learned also to despise | 


the object of their adoration—wealth. 


Books became his only companions, for he } 
found in them that communion of thought which 


was elsewhere denied him. His love for them 


became, by degrees, enthusiasm, and, absorbed 
in this one ruling passion, he looked upon all else 5 


as valueless and contemptible. 

The labors of the day, from which he obtained ' 
a meagre support, had long since been closed. 
The night was faradvanced. The dimly burning > 


} whilst you despise all others. 


> 
? 


lamp, gave forth a dying light, while he, gazing > 


from the opencasement of his humble apartment, 
upon the moonlit objects below, unconsciously 
murmured his troubled thoughts. 


locks were grey, his form bending with years, 
and his voice sepulchral, as if speaking only in 


, the language of the grave. 


«IT am the GENIUS OF THE PAST,” said 
the strange visitant. «I was born with creation, 
and know all events of by gone time, even to 
this silent hour. The history of every nation 
and individual is recorded upon the wrinkles of 
this brow, each one of which marks a century 
gone. Young man, you prize but one blessing, 
In loving know- 
» ledge, you hate wealth; in admiring intellectual 
; greatness, you contemn physical comfort and 
social enjoyment. Know that no one thing can 
alone make man happy. Learn that curses are 


; but misused blessings, and that blessings are 


‘blessings only, when unperverted. 


Look with 


‘ me upon the past.” 
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As the genius ceased, the young man, bewil- § 
dered, looked around him. He was no Jonger in 
his humble chamber, but found himself in mag- 
nificent apartments, furnished with all the 
splendor of wealth. Every appliance of luxury 
and ornament of taste had been lavishly expended 
in completing and decorating them. 

‘¢ This was the home of a rich man,” said the 
mysterious guide. «He toiled from youth to 
old age, through long years of care, to gain 
this ;—bartering for riches, all other enjoy- 
ments ;—ease, the companionship of friends, and 
the pure delights of mind. He gave the vigor of } 
youth and manhood, and all the noble energies of 
his nature, for gold. He became its possessor ; 
but old age cut off all the means of its enjoyment. 
his trembling, outstretched arms, cannot woo the 
embrace of Pleasure-—she is for the young,—nor , 
can his riches allure her, for the hand that holds 
them is withered. Pride alone has come, and 
he has reared for her this temple’’—Groans from 
an adjoining apartment interrupted the sentence, 
‘s Come,” he continued, and the next moment 
they stood at the death-bed of the rich man. 
They were too late to witness his dying struggles, 
but they heard him, with his last sigh curse the 
death that stole him from his wealth. 

*¢ Youhave seen the abuse of wealth, by making 
it the object, when it was designed only to be 
the means of happiness, and the misery it brings, 
when thus perverted from its legitimate use. 
Now look upon the reverse.”” The scene changed, 
as his companion spoke, and Dreymed stood by 
his side in a commodious and well furnished 
apartment. It was winter, and a bright fire 
blazed cheerfully in the grate. The inmates— 
all members of the same family——were engaged 
in animated conversation, and the tones of their 
voices indicated that they were happy. They 
possessed a competence, and their means of 
reasonable enjoyment were ample; but the secret 
of their happiness was,—they appreciated the 
value of their possessions, and, knowing how 
best to enjoy them, they were contented, while 
they forgot not in their own prosperity, the 
adversity of others. To the poor, they freely 
gave frum their own abundance. The prayers 
of the lowly children of poverty ascended from 
many a cot, invoking blessings upon them—and 
they were answered, too, for the ministering 
angel of heaven delights to visit the abode of 
charity, and is never deaf to the invocation of 
gratitude. 

‘«« You now see,” said the monitor, « that 
whether wealth become a curse or a blessing, ’ 
depeuds upon the manner of its estimation and ; 
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use by its possessor. Take an extended view, 


aad you will see it exerting both good and evil 


; an instrument of both good and evil. 


influences, and all depending upon the way in 
which it is applied. You will find it assisting 
knowledge in its upward flight towards the 
regions of truth, its native home ; and restraining 
it to earth by its golden weight. You will see 
it supporéing institutions of learning and of art,— 
patronizing and encouraging the philosopher, the 
poet, the painter and the sculptor, by affording 
them, in part, the means of attaining excellence ; 
you will see it assisting to civilize and convert 
from paganism hitherto barbarous natiens; and 
in your own country, you will behold it the in- 
citement and reward of industry, and the main 
spring of enterprize; but look again around you, 
and observe its influence when turned from these 
noble objects. It becomes the companion of 
pride,—the parent of vice,—-the fruitful source 
of a thousand evils—corrupting by its pleasures, 
and offering its vicious indulgences to gratify 
youthful passion, which riots, in the accumula- 
tions of ancestral avarice, thus often ruining 
noble minds, and alluring genius, and even sober 
judgment from their proper sphere. It is not 
thus with wealth alone. Every blessing may 
be misused and in turn, become a curse, affecting 
not only individuals, but society and nations. 
Talent may be prostituted ;—political wisdom 
and power, may become intrigue and tyranny ; 
a democracy may degenerate into anarchy ; and 
thus it is with every element of individual and 
social happiness ;—-for happiness, like honey, is 


, composed of sweets gathered from many flowers, 


and, when exposed to the heat of passion, the 
compound sours. Even knowledge may be made 
It may 
refine and elevate individuals and increase the 
general intelligance, and promote the advance- 
ment of society;—-but when turned from its 
proper channels, and when but partially diffused, 
as in the age of the Inquisition, it often affords 
the means of gratifying ambition, and of support- 
ing wrong over right through the superior intelli- 
gence of its possessor, and the ignorance of 
others. If you need examples of these truths, 
the past will furnish them.’? Thus speaking, he 
bade the young man look around him. He 
obeyed, and found himself standing upon one of 
the seven hills of ancient Rome. On every side 
he beheld magnificence and splendor,—the 
trophies of conquests. Upon the Palatine sum- 
mit proudly sat the imperial palace of the Cesars, 
surrounding the sacred shrines of Vesta and 
Apollo. Opposite was the Saturnine Hill, 


crowned.by the great Capitol, and stretching 
? from base to base of each, lay the Forum Mag- 
num, surrounded by porticoes and galleries. 
Temples of the Gods, the palaces of the patricians, 
amphitheatres and triumphal arches rose in con- 
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fused magnificence, while farabove these towered 
the Coliseum, reared by the compulsory labor of } being thus rendered weak, she alternately became 
captive Jews and Christians. The Tiber was } the conquest of the Macedonian,—then of the 
discernable, winding through the labyrinth of } Roman, and now, she calls the Byzantine master. 
splendid structures, and at intervals were seen But think not that refinement or wealth, were, 
the massive bridges which spanned it. Dreymed } in themselves, the cause of the ruin you behold; 
stood absorbed in the view when his companion } but rather attribute it to the excess of the one, 
thus addressed him. $ and the perversion of the other, by which the 
«Nearly fifteen centuries have rolled back. § pleasures of society degenerated into vices; and 
ward in their course, and you behold Rome— its elegancies and conveniences into luxury. But 
though in her fading glory. Military prowess ‘ let us travel still farther back into the past.” 
has made her even more than you see her now. Thus speaking, he again changed the scene, 
Five centuries ago, she received the homage of ? and the two stood upon the broad landing of 
every monarch and dictated the laws of every } commercial Tyre. Ships were departing, laden 
people. But the spoils of conquest have began { with the richest dyes and fabrics, and returning 
to corrupt her. Ambition is supplanting patriot- ; with precious burthens from every land. The 
ism, and the love of power, is stronger than the ; breezes stole fragrance from the spicy cargoes 
love of country. Jealousy has arisen between | which they wafted towards their destined port, 
the governing and the governed, and in her civil } and the blue Mediterranean gently heaved, as 
strifes, Rome has more than once turned her } if rejoicing in the treasures which floated upon 
strength against herself. Learn from her de- } its bosom. The city stretched proudly forth into 
clining glory, that power, wielded by wisdom, is the sea, mistress of its waves, while from its 
a weapon of defence, but when directed by fae- busy marts arose the bustle of commercial 
tious folly, it becomes the instrument which } enterprize, and from its thousand palaces were 
destroys its possesser.—But a cloud darkens the } heard the harp and song. 
horizon beyond the Ionian Sea. Let us cross,” «« You behold here,” said the guide, «the use, 
and in a moment they stood upon one of the ; and not the abuse of wealth. Prosperity here 
templed hills of Greece. Darkness rested upon } holds her court, made rich by commerce, adorned 
the land. with the fruits of enterprize, and refined by the 
«¢ Look,” said the Genius of the Past, pointing } arts. All classes partake of her favor—not the 

with trembling finger to the white columns of a } rich and great alone, but the humble artisan and 
ruined temple, whose broken masses relieved the } the hardy mariner, who here find employment, 
dark brow of night. «Look, and read upon} which honestly and amply supplies all their 
those crumbling chronicles of former greatness, wants. Prize, then, that wealth which you now 

4 

| 

¢ 


Asiatic luxury corrupted her by degrees, and 








ey 








the impress of luxury! Twelve hundred years } despise, as not only supporting the magnificenee 
ago commenced the era of this country’s glory, ; of the rich, but as supplying through them, the 
when her commerce was perpetually expanding, } wants of the poor. 

and her institutions guarded by her free and ‘««Power misused, as you have already seen» 
invincible sons, resisted the assaults of the ambi- } assisted to destroy Rome,—refinement, running 
tious Persian, while science, philosophy and } into excess, enervated Greece; from these two 
poetry found here, amid the varied productions ; examples, you have learned how the abuse of 
of genius, knowledge and wealth, a congenial ; blessings generates curses—now learn, in the 
home. scene around you, how the right wse of them 

«There is a controling principle,” he con- } begets prosperity and happiness. 

tinued, after a brief pause, «« which governs the ‘¢ Behold still another scene of an earlier 
affairs of men and nations;—that principle is ; age.” 

intellectual power. Here in Greece, society, The young man looked around him. He stood 
governed by its influence, even though searching / ; upon the fragrant plains of Asia. No city lifted 
for truth amid the unsatisfactory and improbable ; its gilded spires or architectural domes to reflect 
theories of a fanciful theology, marched with ; the rays of the setting sun, but the gently 
triumph amidst its classic vales and along the ; waving palm, caught upon its spreading top the 
banks of its clear streams, adorned with the } golden tints, and blushed beneath the caress of 
graces of letters, and embellished with the works ; the playful zephyrs. The tents of patriarchs and 
of art. Thus Greece became the elysium of : their tribes appeared from the midst of leafy 
intellectual and sensual enjoyments, and all that ; groves. The flocks, which daily fed upon the 
could gratify the taste, the beautiful and the undulating landscape, were gathered to their 
grand in external nature, and in thought, were folds. The low murmuring of pure streamlegs 
here developed in their highest perfection. But { mingled with the soft strains of the evening 
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hymn, while the smoke from sacrificial altars, ; an upright heart, and a happy lot. Were all 
rose from each valley and hill top. mankind to do this, misery would die for want 

The youth gazed, entranced, upon the scene, ; of food,——but look !—the past is a mirror, from 
and then turned towards his companion, who re- which the future is reflected with prophetic 
plied to his inquiring look— } truth. Look steadily, and you shall have a 

«< You behold this fair land, as it was in the ; glimpse ofxcoming events.” The young man 
age of the patriarchs. Learnhence this lesson ;— ; was bewildered as the scene gradually changed. 
they had neither enough of wealth, to corrupt ; The sunshine seemed to grow brighter, and the 
them, nor of knowledge, to know how to abuse streams purer ;——the trees were greener, and the 


Ne 


A 


it,—-and they were happy.” birds chanted from the leafy boughs, a more joy- 
‘«‘Man’s first heritage,” continued the spirit, ; ous song. The zephyrs, laden with melody, were 
«was good, and only good. I saw him when he } winged with fragrant purity ;—nature seemed 
lost it—I was young then. I beheld him cast } young, and joyous in her youth. He saw men, too, 
forth from his fair possession ;—’t was then, that ; but he scarcely recognised their semblance to 
human misery first sprung into life. It has ever } once fallenhumanity. They walked with a firmer 
since lived upon perverted blessings, and breathed ; and lighter step;—their countenances had lost 
the atmosphere of misused good. All the evils } their sad and anxious hue, and joy sat smiling on 
which have afflicted individuals and society are the brows which care so long had wrinkled. He 
but the offspring of abuse; all the elements of } beheld cities also, in the mellow distance, and 
misery were once elements of happiness, the lovely villages, and herds and flocks, o’er hill and 
existence of each of which, in certain propor- } dale. Nature was before him in all her charms, 
tions, was necessary to the perfection of the 
whole ; and hence, all harmonizing together, they tude of both, and perfect happiness. 
produced, in their glorious combination, man’s; «You behold the dawning glory of the mil- 
highest bliss. ‘This combination he has destroyed. lennium,” said the guide, «all blessings are 
: 
; 


f 





art in all its perfection, and man, in the pleni- 


Selecting certain of its component parts as more } universally and equally diffused, ‘and the only 
worthy of regard than others, he has torn } inequality, therefore, between the conditions of 
them from their consanguinity, and thus has ; men, originates from their mental difference, for 
made them, through long enstrangement, aliens to ; all possess the same refined moral feelings. This 
one another. Their influence and tendency is ; distinction ever will exist so long as minds are 
therefore often antagonistic, when they were de- } differently constituted. Hence you even now 
signed to co-operate in accomplishing the same > see grades in society. These, however, counte- 
great end. Is it strange, then, that man should } nance neither pride in the more elevated, nor ab- 
fail to attain satisfactory happiness, when he : ject abasement in the humbler. The members 
makes those means conflict, which should har- } of each, are happy in their own sphere, enjoy- 
moniously unite? or when, despising one, he ; ing, for the present, the highest perfection it 
over-estimates another, and, in pursuing this, } allows, and lookigg forward to a still more 
neglects the rest ? . glorious destiny where.all distinctions are merged 
«« Apply this test to what are conceived to be } in love.” 

two of man’s greatest blessings,—wealth, and As he finished these words, the scene again 
knowledge. The former is useless without the | changed; the appearance of all around became 
mental and moral culture, which gives the ca- } familiar to the young man, and he recognized 
pacity to appreciate, use, and enjoy it properly ; } several features in the landscape. Many marks 
knowledge alone, will not feed the starving } of improvement were every where evident. 

philosopher, nor will genius warm to life the «« You discover,” said the spirit, «from this 
poet, dying from want.; but combine wealth and ; view, that society by a gradual progression, is 
knowledge, unite physical with mental and moral } approximating the happy state which you have 
good, and, harmonizing together, they produce ; witnessed. Civilization is rapidly extending to 
the great result. Assign then, to these and to } those nations who have heretofore been farthest 
subordinate means, their appropriate place and ; removed from its influence,—true religion, know- 
value :—use all, for your own good, and the : ledge, Science and art are becoming more widely 
benefit of others, but abuse none,—be contented, } diffused ;—disputes between nations are no longer 
if poor, yet not indi‘ferent ;—be benevolent, if ; settled by the sword, but reconciled by mutual 
rich, making your own abundance supply the ' concessions and adjustments ; individuals and 
scanty measures of the unfortunate ;—whatever ! society, enlightened by all these influences, are 

| 
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be your sphere in life, strive to discharge its } beginning correctly to estimate and employ 
appropriate duties, and you shall gain that which } the means of happiness and further advance- 
cannot otherwise be obtained—a worthy name, © ment; while each class fulfil properly their re- 
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spective duties, knowing that their different 
grades are but so many different links in the 
great chain, and hence that all are equally im- 
portant to the perfection of the whole. 


«This period is in advance of your present 


existence, yet it is not too early for you to assist 
in hastening its approach, as far as your own 
influence extends, by directing the energies you 
already possess, towards securing your own 
higher good, and through this, benefiting others. 
What nobler employment or rank can you 
desire ?” 


ADDRESSED TO AN OLD SOLDIER OF NAPOLEON, ON SEEING 
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Thus speaking, the spirit moved slowly away. 
The young man stretched forth his arms, to 
retain him, but clasped only air. The exertion 
awoke him. The moonbeams were fading before 
the gray dawn, and as he looked out upon the 
misty landscape, he could scarcely believe he had 


been dreaming. 


‘«¢ Henceforth,” he exclaimed, as he threw him- 
self upon his humble couch, «I have an object 
to strive for, which is worthy of my nature and 
my destiny—to elevate myself by benefiting 


others.” 


For Arthur's Magazine. 


LINES. 


WHILE LISTENING TO BUONAPARTE’S ‘‘MARCH OF RETREAT.’’ 








HAT vision of the past is 
thine, 
In bleeding Memory’s 
cup 


should call 
Its bitterness all up, 


light 
Upon the eastern sky ,— 


As well defined as pencil lines, 
Unto the artist’s eye ? 


Think’st thou of Him! the idolized, 
That thus the tear-drops start ? 

Think’st thou of Him! the worshiped one, 
The chieftain of your heart? 

One throne he built, dissolved as ice 
Before a fiery flame,— 

One throne he built endureth, aye, 
While France repeats his name ! 


One throne he built, but built of clay, 
It sunk beneath his weight, 
And kings and emperors looked on, 
With mingled fear and hate. 
But one he built of adamant 
Within each Frenchman’s heart,— 
France, he was thine ! and thou wert his,— 
Ye "ll ne’er be named apart. 


; 


5 
; 
4 
5 
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That thus one simple strain > 


In form as palpable as ; 
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O_wr, 


«< Vive l’Empereur—Fran¢ais !” 
Hath often met thine ear, 
To be reverberated back 
By hearts that held him dear. 
‘¢ Vive l’Empereur !” the cry 
Hath now a sound of wo; 
Thou think’st of what he was and then 
Thy burning eyes o’erflow. 


Once more Marengo’s battle plain 
Is ranged before thine eye, 
There bloody Austerlitz her bands 
Pour forth again to die. 
And Jena’s crimson eye is red 
With slaughter thou hast done,— 
The victor’s thrilling shouts proclaim 
‘«« Napoleon’s star hath won.” 


Thou think’st of him! now wears thy cheek 


A proud and happy smile,-- 


Thou turn’st away ! with bursting heart 


To think of Helen’s isle. 
Old soldier! well thine eye at once 
Wears mingled shade and gloom, 
Thy chieftain’s glory ’s in thy breast 
Blent with the exile’s tomb. 
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RUFUS STONE, IN 








William Rufus, 
| it is well known, 
met with his 
death from an 


deer, by his fa- 
vorite, Sir Wal- 
ter De Tyrrel, 
which struck a 
tree, and glanc- 
ing off pierced the king’s breast. This tree was 
long known as the «memorial tree.’ An ac- 
count of the laying desolate, by William the 
Conqueror, of that large tract of country in the 
western part of Hampshire, now know as the 
New Forest, and the death of his son, William 
Rufus, while engaged in hunting on these very 
grounds, we gave in the first volume of our 
Magazine, under the title of «« The Desolation 
of Ytchtene; a remarkable passage in the Ro- 
mance of History.”’ 

A celebrated oak in the New Forest was 








_ ILLIAM the II. ° 
, usually called ; 


THE NEW FOREST. 


It stood near Streng Cross, at a short distance 
north of Castle Malwood. Charles the Second 


; commanded this tree to be enclosed with pales ; 
> and, formerly, there was a chapel near the spot. 
; At present, neither chapel nor tfee remains. In 
‘place of the tree, Bord Delaware, about seventy 


¢ 
arrow shot at a } 


years since, erected a ttiafgular stone, five 


‘feet high, and bearing the following inserip- 
; tion :-— 
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long believed to be the very tree against which } 
the arrow glanced that caused the king's death. ; as the «« Rufus Stone.” 


«¢ Here stood the tree on which an arrow, 
shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel, at a stag, glanced 
and struck King William II. surnamed Rufus, 
on the breast, of which stroke he died instantly, 
on the 2d of August, 1100. 

‘‘King William II. surnamed Rufus, being 
slain, as before related, was laid in a cart, be- 
longing to one Purkess, and drawn from hence to 
Winchester, and buried in the cathedral church 
of that city. 

«© That where an event so memorable had 
happened, might not hereafter be unknown, this 
stone was set up by John, Lord Delaware, who 
had seen the tree growing in this place, Anno 
1745.” 

We give acut of this memorial stone, known 
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For Arthur’s Magazine. 


FASHIONS OF THE PHILIPINOS. 


BY THE 


HERE is perhaps 
no colony of Euro- 
pean natives about 
which less is 
known by the 
modern civilized 
world,than the set- 
tlements of Spain 
upon the Philipine 
Islands. The re- 
mote position of these islands, together with the 
jealous monopoly of their commerce by the 
Spanish government renders information coacern- 
ing them exceedingly scarce, and to the Anglo- 
Saxon reader, out of the question. 

Previous to the final revolution in Mexico 
(1821), by which Spain lost possession of the 
country, most of the commerce of the Philipines 
was carried across the Mexican territory from 











Acapulco to Vera Cruz and thence to Spain, and 


POOR SCHOLAR. 


tude, and forming the eastern boundary of what 
has been called the China Sea. Although they 
lie considerably within the tropics, yet their 
climate is not quite so hot as that of many of the 
West India Islands. This can be accounted for 
by the frequent and refreshing showers, which 
they experience, as well as cool winds that are 
almost constantly blowing in that part of the 
Pacific Ocean. Their climate is in short one of 
the most delightful in the world. 

The Spaniards only hold in their posses 
sion the shores of the Island of Luzon (the 
largest of the group), and some other establish- 
ments of minor importance; though the popula- 
tion that submits to Spanish rule numbers 





over two and a half millions of the Malay race, 
with eight or ten thousand Chinese (from the 
maritime provinces of China lying opposite the 
} coast of Luzon.) The whole European popula- 
tion does not amount to more than five thousand 


was subject to the same general restrictions as { souls, who have by the force of intellect and 


the commerce of the New World itself. Indeed 


; Superior energy been enabled for centuries to 


it was the seizure of a million of dollars (on the ; preserve their authority over this vast horde of 
road between Mexico and Acapulco) belonging to : semi-savages. % 


the Manilla merchants, that enabled Itumide to 
act with so much independence in his proclama- 
This event occurred 
Since that time the 
commerce of the Philipines has been carried 
through the Indian Ocean by the Cape of Good 
Still however the 
country remains, like the far famed Japan upon 


tion of the plan of Iquala. 
so lately as the year 1821. 


Hope, and around Cape Horn. 


its north, an all but terra incognita. 


From Spaniards who have visited Manilla the 
chief city of the Philipines, and the head-quarters 


Besides the natives who submit to the capi- 
? tation tax, or tribute levied by the Spanish 
; government, there are two millions of aborigines 
’ who are under subjection to various small poten- 
tates among themselves. These have not yet 
come under the sway of the Catholic and 
Christian religion, (which is the true power that 
holds their brethern in subjection to the laws of 
Spain) but still continue in their idolatrous or 
Mahometan worship. All the natives of the 
; Philipines without distinction, as well those that 





of the colonial government, we have gained some { are under the rule of Spain as those that are 
information about the manners and customs of the ; independent, make use of tobacco which is grown 
natives; some of which to the European and $ in the country though of an inferior quality. But 
American reader will perhaps appear not only ; in addition to this indulgence they have an irre- 
interesting but incredible. sistible passion for chewing a composition called 

The Philipine Islands lie to the south-east of « buyo” (of whose nature and qualities we shall 
China Proper, extending on a meridian line from ; speak presently). To these charming propensities 
the fifth to the eighteenth degree of north lati- ' of the Philipinos, the Chinese add the use of 
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opium or as they themselves call it, afion, which ; a peculiar fashion or habit prevalent among the 
they both smoke and chew with the greatest } natives of these Islands, and extending its in- 
gusto. To complete this moral picture of the fluence to the European settlers. The habit we 
resources which these people employ for dissi- } refer to is that of chewing dzyo, and it is a rare 
pating the cares of life, let us add, that every } thing to find an individual who exempts himself 
species of fermented and spirituous liquor known } from this indulgence. Buyo is a plant of the 
in Europe is here imported and consumed with a } vine species, generally known in India by the 
profuse regularity, and arrack or rice-brandy in- { name of dete. It is cultivated in the Philipines 
troduced from Bengal, and made (though illicitly) ; in great quantities and is a considerable source of 
in the country, meets also with, a decent } wealth to the agriculturist. Its leavesare broad, 
despatch. And in addition to all these, there is plantain-like, of a very light green color, and 
still another source of intoxication, a liquor chewed afford a slightly piquant taste. As 


LK 





which is distilled from a species of indigenous > these will not preserve the desired quality from 
palm called the xz»ya, and which when fermented } one day to another, it will be seen that in large 
takes the name and the qualities of wine. This ; towns their consumption must be very great. 
last is used in the greatest abundance. The venders of the duyo, (of whom you are 
The happiness of the natives of this archipelago } likely to encounter one at every corner) prepare 
would be complete, as the reader may have } the leaves for chewing in the following manner. 
already remarked, were it not that the Spanish They first extend the leaves of the plant upon 
government, which generally endeavors to oppose ; a table, cutting it, if it be too broad, into two or 
these wicked indulgences of weak humanity, has } three parts, with a sharp knife. Over this leaf, 
thought proper to place a heavy duty on their with a wooden spoon they spread a light covering 
three great luxuries of tobacco, wine and bonga, } of paste, made of the pulverized shells of a cer- 
(the principal ingredient of the dwyo). Not tain marine shell-fish diluted in common water. 
indeed that the said government has the slightest | This cal is exceedingly acid, and will excoriate 
wish to see the use of these articles abolished, ' the mouths of those not habituated to its use, as 
but that from them proceed their fattest revenues, } well as professional eaters, who do not use it in 
as they demand only avery moderate duty of } proper proportions. The leaf of the Juyo being 
four hundred per cent. upon these articles of } thoroughly imbued with the cal, is rolled up, and 
consumption, the contraband trade is not very then an outer roll or wrapper of bonga the leaf 
great and the natives are, if not content, at least } of a species of palm having a nauseous taste, and 
tranquil, which is as much as the government } narcotic qualities) is applied to the roll already 
desires. What a wonderful example is here } formed. In this waya cylinder of several inches 
presented of the power of intellect over mere } in length, with a diameter varying from a quarter 
physical strength. That five thousand Euro- } of an inch to an inch, is formed. The smallest 
peans or whites, and these including a propor- } «+ dwyos,” and those which are generally used by 
tionate number of females and children, should ; the aristocracy, arg made with the softest bonga, 
so long have preserved and still continue to and the finest 4zyo leaves, with very little cal; 
preserve this vast mass in subjection to the } while on the other hand the large ones, preferred 
crown of Castile, and that too without ceasing to } by the common people, possess a great quantity 
present them with the worst examples. For in ? of cal, and have more than a fair proportion of 
fact those provinces that lie at the greatest dis- 3 the Jonga. 
tance from the capital, in which the only white The buyos are always put up in a red colored 
faces to be met with, are those of the A/calde ? cartouche, formed from the leaves of the plantain 
Mayor (chief magistrate) and the Cure of their } tree, and generally containing from one to two 
principal village, are the most free from insubor- 3 dozen rolls. The price of a cartouche of twelve 
dination, and those in which the tribute tax is } bwyos of the smallest kind is about two reals (a 
paid with most regularity. These things may } quarter dollar). The cartouche itself, made with 
seem strange at the first glance, but they are not 3 care, sells for about six and a quarter cents of 
more so, than facts that have been developed } our money. 
upon our own continent, by the Jesuits of Para- Upon the Jonga (without which the buyos 
guay and the Californians. could not be fabricated,) we have already stated, 
The Spanish government in all her attempts at } that the Spanish government places a very heavy 
colonization or conquest has made use of the } tax. The manner of levying this tax is certainly 
Christian religion, as an available and powerful } peculiar, and does credit to the ingenuity of the 
ally, and in many cases has abused this same } colonial government. The cultivation of the 
source of power. But this chapter upon the } bonga is free to all, but the cultivator must state 
Philipinos was begun, for the purpose of noticing ' to the proper functionaries the number of trees 
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which he possesses, as well as the number which 
he disposes of at the period of the crop or har- 
vest—upon each tree a certain amount is required 
by government. If the season has been unfavor- 
able to the growth of his palms the cultivator 
asks permission to make a fresh account of them, 
and receive the proportioned reduction. This 
request is generally acceded to. 

The buyos are chewed somewhat in the same 
way, as we, the sovereign people, chew tobacco, 
only to a far greater extent. In fact as we have 
stated already, every body masticates buyo. 

Europeans, just landed, look upon it with the 
greatest disgust—its taste to them is somewhat 
like that of eggs in a state of putridity—notwith- 
standing they soon overcome their dislike, and 
acquire it is said a more insatiable appetite for it, 
than the natives of the country. 

If two friends or acquaintances meet in the 
streets of Manilla, and stop for a moment to 
converse, one of them pulls out a cartouche of 
buyos ; the other a case@f segars, and they make 
their mutual offers, the first person who passes 
perhaps, adds a light, and thus they have all the 
necessaries for talking, smoking and chewing, 
three distinct operations which the Philipino 
perform at the same time without the slightest 
embarrassment. 

«« Buyos” are asked and offered as we do cigars 
only much more frequently. In visits of etiquette 
cigars and buyos, are presented by the master of 
the mansion as a thing of course. 

In the tertulias and reuniones (evening parties) 
of Manilla, a small censer with a piece of char- 
coal or other substance is constantly kept burning 
upon the table, and two small salvers one of buyos 
and the other of cigars are attended by a servant, 
whose care it is to see that they are always re- 
plenished. In the Philipine as in the rest of 
Asia, it is the custom that no inferior should 
present himself before his superior with empty 
hands. The cartouche of duyos is the present 
which is most acceptable, and most likely to 
make a favorable impression. In the country, 
where there are no inns nor taverns, the hospi- 
tality of the patriarchial times is to be met 
with—the females, of the family it is true, do 
not wash the feet of the fatigued traveller (a cus- 
tom which the use of shoes and horses has 
rendered unnecessary), but they present him with 
perfect grace and modesty, the indispensible 
cartouche of duyos. 

The lover who would win his misress’ affec- 
tions—the lady who would gain his—the trades- 
man who presents his account—the servant who 
asks for his new year’s gift—the « beata” who 
would flatter her confessor—in short all who 
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some one, avail themselves of the cartouche of 
buyos. 

The buyo has been often used however, as an 
instrument of cowardly vengeance—as the strong 
savor which characterises it, will sufficiently 


produced by chewing buyos, has the color and 
consistency of blood. Those who do not chew, 
should avoid spitting in the presence of the 
Philipinos, for the white color of the saliva both 
offends and disgusts the Jatter. 

The following anecdote is told in Manilla. A 
young physician, just arrived in the country, 


conceal the hidden poison. The saliva which is 
; 


| strolled out one morning to walk upon the Paseo. 


A little Indian (or native) girl was walking a few 
paces ahead of him, whom the physician observed 
; to spit out, what he took to be blood. Having 
examined the saliva, turning it over with his 
; cane, he followed the girl, who continued to spit 
; several times before arriving at her house. The 
physician entered the door directly after her, and 
, gave orders that she should be immediately put to 
bed and receive the last unction by the priest. 

Trusting to his skill, his orders were instantly 
obeyed, and the girl in a short time expired from 
extreme terror. All the city applauded the 
remarkable skill of this learned son of Escula- 
pius, whose wonderful sagacity had foretold the 
¢ death of the girl, and his reputation was well 
nigh established, when some one asked him what 
; 
é 


es 


signs had enabled him to discover the near ap- 
‘ proach of death? His answer was that the 
: frequency of her spitting of blood had convinced 
him, as it might any one, that she could not 
‘survive. It need hardly be added that the 
indignation of the parents of the deceased girl, 
‘ as well as the reproach and ridicule of the town, 
made Manilla too hot for the poor physician, 





and he was glad to leave the country in the same* 


vessel that had brought him out. 


The spitoons used are costly and form one of 


The sight of such a multitude of shining vessels, 
with their trumpet mouths, ranged around the 
room and between the chairs, is quite interesting 
to the foreigner. 

The duyo when masticated is called zapa. 
Some swallow it but most commonly it is not 
eaten. 

It is given by women to their infants, and 


the greatest ornaments of the «« Salas” (parlors). 
Hagia 
though at first it causes nausea, it is in a short 





delicate viands. 


{ The greatest kindness that a Philipine «« Don- 
cella” can shew to the object of her love is to 


time relished by the child as much as the most 


give the Zapa (dar la Zapa) after the manner, that 
pigeons give food to their young! In honor 
desire to introduce or ingratiate themselves with { of the truth however, we must add that, this 
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exquisite piece of gallantry is not practised in 
public now with much frequency. 
Zapa’”’ is therefore among the Philipinos, an 
aromatic expression of much use and meaning. 


To say that any one «han dalo la Zapa” has ; 
given the Zapa) is to say that he has become : 


reconciled to the person to whom it has been 


For Arthur 
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; given. These singular customs of the Philipinos 
will no doubt, to the American reader, appear 
; singular and ineredible. This however we 
; cannot help, we can only vouch for their truth, 
upon the best of testimony—the testimony 
of those who have themselves chewed the 
 buyo. 


*s Magazine. 


FABLES FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES A. 


SMITH. 


THE LION AND THE HARE. 


CERTAIN lion 
condescended to 


withahare. «Is 


Fit true,’ said the 
hare, one day, 


of the cock ?” 





true,” answered the lion, «« and you will observe 
that we great animals are generally troubled 
with some little infirmity. 
ably heard that the grunt of the hog fills the 
elephant with fear and trembling.”’ 

«© Indeed!” interrupted the hare. «« Ah, now I 
understand why we hares are so much afraid of 
the hounds.” 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE HAWK. 


You, whose song is so sweet, must be delightful to 


form an acquaint- } 


We << that you lions | 
are frightened at : 
the pitiful crowing 


Thus you have pro- 


» the taste. Was this the language of sneering 
; wickedness or simplicity? I know not. But 
yesterday I heard a personsay: That lady who 
writes such incomparable poetry must be a 
' charming creature! And this was indeed sim- 


licity. 
; plicity ‘ 


THE DOGS. 


‘¢ It is indeed ° 


«¢ How degenerate is our race in this country,”’ 
, said a spaniel, who had just returned from his 
travels. ««In that distant land which men call 
‘India, there are dogs that deserve the name! 
’ You will hardly believe me—but I have seen it 

with my own eyes—-they do not even fear the 

lion, and do not hesitate to contend with him.” 
, « But,’ inquired a sedate hound, do they also 
; conquec the lion?” 


; « Conquer!” was the answer—« that I can- 
; not positively say. 
; courage it requires to attack a lion.” 

ie «<Q,’?. continued the hound, «if they do not 
A hawk pounced upon a nightingale, saying, ° 


But only think of the 


vanquish him, then are your highly prized dogs of 


i India no better than we, and much more foolish.” 
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MODERN POETRY.—NO. III. 


BY HENRY D. COOKE, 


WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 





N a former ar- 
ticle we had 
occasion to re- 
mark upon the 
difficulty with 
, which the pub- 
| lie attention is 
turned from the 
engrossing pur- 
suit of the wse- 
ful to the light 
ideal, and the 
consequent reluctance with which poetic excel- 
lence is acknowledged. To this is partly attri- 
butable the obscurity which shrouds the names of 
so many gifted poets, who might otherwise 
become bright and shining lights. 

We would not here quarrel with public taste 
nor with the established system of criticism, 
which often neglects true poetical merit, either by 
leaving it entirely unnoticed, or by seeking 
imperfections alone, as if for the pleasure of dis- 
covery ; for, though the prerogatives of the critic 
are frequently abused, this abuse is by no means 
universal, or even general. Of late years, this 
science has approached nearer the accomplish- 
ment of its legitimate object, which is, not to 
blight the young shoot of genius, upon its first 
emerging from the common soil of nameless ob- 
scurity, with the chill frost of cold contempt, or 
withering cavilling sarcasm ; but, with judicious 
pruning, to lop the useless or deforming branches 
from the parent stock, which thus, in process of 
time and culture, grows into the tall and well 
proportioned tree. 

How many have thrown down the pen, from 
which often flowed noble thoughts, as they heard 
the dull cold words of censuring fastidiousness 
grumbled over a faulty line, while the next stanza, 
laden, perhaps, with some immortal sentiment, 














; Was passed over with indifferent silence! How 
) many, too, of an opposite class, raised to emi- 
 nence by some freak of the popular mind, have 
; grown giddy from the height on which they 
were misplaced, and have fallen again beneath 
the passing notice, even of those to whose blind 
partiality they owed their temporary elevation ! 

True criticism should correct both these evils. 
It should seek neither to praise nor to blame, 
exclusively. Where it discovers faults, it should 
unhesitatingly point them out, and prescribe their 
remedies ; where it perceives beauties, it should 
: be equally willing to acknowledge them. 

To the class who can justly claim «merit too 
long neglected,” belongs William Motherwell. 
We would not assert for him the rank of a 
«planet star,’’—the centre of a system, or school, 
of poetry; we are merely about to assign him 
that position amidst the satelites, revolving 
round a still greater sphere, to which, in our own 
‘ humble opinion, he is entitled. 
} A refined and discriminating taste is perhaps 
' his most prominent characteristic. His choice of 
> words and rhythm is usually most exquisitely 
; adapted to the subject and sentiment ; and though 
his thoughts are seldom drilliant they are fre- 
quently bold, at times rising into sublimity as in 
some of his Scandinavian and other legends. 

«¢ The Sword Chant of Thorstien Randi,” «« The 
; Battle-Flay of Sigurd,’ ««The Wooing Song of 
} Jarl Egill Skallagrim,” the Scandinavian Sea- 
King, and «« Halbert the Grim,” from which we 
shall make a few extracts will furnish exam- 
ples. 

Many of his songs entirely differ in character. 
from the instances above quoted. In some of 
them, there is a tenderness and pathos, which 
even infuses itself into his language. «< Jeanie 


{ Morrison,” ««Wearie’s Well,” and «« My Heid 
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dialect, are instances of this. They are fully ; examples will illustrate the various points we 


equal to many of Burns’s most beautiful effu- } 
sions. : 
In the selection and treatment of his subjects } 
he manifests great versatility of talent. Our } 
meaning is best expressed by the following clause, | 
taken from the preface to the American edition 
of his works. «« Varied in style and subject, the 
author seems always at home, and at ease; { 
whether he sings of love or battle, he is equally $ 
in spirit; his poetry is the same full stream, 
whether it flow quietly amid myrtle groves, ‘or 
foam along a battle field, bearing upon its bosom, 3 
a Norseman’s fleet. In his Scandinavian poetry, » 
the spirit of an ancient Scald seems in truth, to $ 
peal forth. The notes are not those of a soft » 
lute from silken string or silver wire, but are } 
tones wrung from one of their own rude harps, ? 
sinew-strung, whose measures are marked by ' 
the sword-struck shield, and whose pauses are } 


filled by the shout of the warriors, or the roar of ; 


the keel-cleft wave.” 
Yet with all these detached recommendations, | 
there is a want of unity of design in his poetry, 
considered as a whole, which weakens its general 
force, and in part, destroys its effect. One is 
often in doubt, whether to admire the universality 3 
of his genius, or to wonder at the singular caprice 
with which he at one moment chants forth the > 
stirring battle song of the rude Northman, and at | 
the next, hurrying away from the scene of ; 
slaughter, and of death, carols forth in some } 
green bower the gentle song of love. All his 
effusions are poured forth from the fountain of > 
present feeling, and it is this which gives them . 
their warmth, as well as their variety. His harp } 
seems to have been strung with an _ hundred | 
chords, which echo back wayward notes, re- 
sponding to the careless touch of an impulsive 
hand. The reader «irresistibly feels that it is } 
no feigned cry, but the genuine groans of a deeply } 
wounded spirit that he hears in «O Agony! keen ? 
Agony,’—that it is the true sentiment that sighs | 
forth in « Mournfully ! O Mournfully,’—that it is 
the waywardness of the writer himself that ex- 
claims, «Sing high, sing low, thou moody } 
wind,’—and his own disappointed hopes that try | 
to buoy themselves up by asking « What is Glory? : 
What is Fame ?’—or talking so resignedly of ; 
‘ The darkness of a nameless tomb.’ ”’ 


involuntarily whatever be finds demanding utter- ; 
ance from within without stopping to examine it. » 


His poetry fows from the fount of passion and > 
feeling, and though it is always «the same full > 
stream,”’ it is never or seldom a deep one. A few > 


To this » 
impulsive spirit which pervades his lines, is » 
attributable the want of deep thought ;—he utters } 


have been examining. 

We extract the following from « Sigurd’s 
Battle Flag,” which according to Northern tradi- 
tion « carried victory to the party by whom it was 
displayed, but certain death to its bearer.” 

X. 
=‘: The rivers of yon island low, 

Glance redly in the sun, 

But ruddier still they ’re doomed to glow, 
And deeper shall they run ; 

The torrent of proud life shall swell 
Each river to the brim, 

And in the spate of blood, how well 
The headless corpse will swim '! 

The smoke of many a shepherd’s cot 
Curls from each peopled glen : 

And hark! the song of maidens mild 
The shout of joyous men! 

But one may hew the oaken tree, 
The other shape the shroud ; 

As the LANDEYDA o’er the sea, 
Sweeps like a tempest cloud. 

So shouteth fierce Harold,—so echo the Northmen, 
As shoreward their ships, like mad steeds are ca- 
reering.” 


XII. 


‘«¢ On rolled the Northmen’s war, above 
The Raven Standard flew, 

Nor tide nor tempest ever strove, 
With vengeance half so true. 

°T is Harold,—’t is the sire bereaved,— 
Who goads the dread career, 

And high amid the flashing storm 
The flag of doom doth rear. 

‘On, on,’ the tall Death-seeker cries, 
‘ These earth-worms soil our heels, 

Their spear-points crash, like crisping ice 
On ribs of stubborn steel! 

Ilurra ! hurga! their whirlwinds sweep 
And Harold’s fate is sped ; 

Bear on the flag—he goes to sleep 

With the life scorning dead. 

Thus fell the young Harold, as of old fell his sires 


; And the bright hall of heroes bade hail to his spirit.” 


The following verses from «‘ Jeanie Morrison,” 
are of an entirely different character, and, for 
pathos are equal to almost any thing the Scot- 
tish language can boast, of the same spirit and 
kind. 

« I ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 

Through mony a weary way ; 

But never, never can forget 

The luve o’ life’s young day ; 

The fire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 

May weel be black gin yule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 

Where first fond luve grows cule. 


«© O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
The thochts o’ by gane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een, wi’ tears : 
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They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ lang syne.” 


«°T was then we luved ilk ither weel 
’T was then we twa did part; 

Sweet time !—sad time! twa bairns at scule 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart! 

*T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 
To leir ilk ither lear; 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed, 
Remembered ever mair. 


‘‘I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 
When sitting on that bink, 
Cheek touching cheek, loof locked in loof, 
What our wee heads could think. 
When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wi ae buik on our knee, 
Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


«« O dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Since we were sindered young, 
I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music o’ your tongue ; 
But I could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I die, 
Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
O’ by gane days and me !” 


The following piece, which we give entire, § 
seems to have been «thrown off” upon the spur | 


of the moment—a moment of disappointment, 
perhaps, or of despondency, and will illustrate 
what we have already said, that many of his 
effusions seem to be but the overflowing of | 
present feelings. 


« What is Glory? What is Fame? 

The echo of a long lost name ; 

A breath, and idle hour’s brief talk ; 

The shadow of an arrant nought ; 

A flower that blossoms for a day, 
Dying next morrow ; 

A stream that hurries on its way, 
Singing of sorrow— 

The last drop of a bootless shower, 

Shed on a sere, and leafless bower ; 

A rose, stuck in a dead man’s breast,— 

This is the World’s fame at the best !” 


*« What is Fame? and what is Glory ? 

A dream,—a jester’s lying story, 

To tickle fools withal, or be 

A theme for second infancy ; 

A joke scrawled on an epitaph ; 

A grin at death’s own ghastly laugh ; 

A visioning that tempts the eye, 

But mocks the touch,—nonentity ; 

A rainbow, substanceless as bright, 
Flitting for ever 

O’er hill-top to more distant height, 
Nearing us never ; 

A bubble blown by fond conceit, 

In very sooth itself to cheat ; 
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j The witch-fire of a frenzied brain ; 
A fortune, that to lose, were gain; 
A word of praise, perchance of blame ; 
The wreck of a time-bandied name,— 
Ay, this is Glory !—this is Fame !” 


In a more playful mood our author indulges in 
such thoughts as the following. 


LOVE'S DIET. 


« Tell me fair maid, tell me truly, 

How should infant love be fed, 

$ If with dew-drops, shed so newly 

2 On the bright green clover blade ; 

Or, with roses, plucked in July, 
And with honey liquored ? 

: O, no! O, no! 

? Let roses blow, 

And dew-stars to green blade cling,” 

; «¢ Other fare ; 

More light and rare, 

Befits that gentlest nursling.” 

| 

{ 

5 


«« Feed him with the sigh that rushes 
’Twixt sweet lips, whose muteness speaks, 
With the eloquence that flushes 
All a heart’s wealth o’er soft cheeks ; 
Feed him with a world of blushes, 
And the glance that shuns, yet seeks : : 
For ’t is with food, 
So light and good 
That the spirit child is fed ; 
And with the tear 
} Of joyous fear 
| That the small Elf’s liquored.” 


; These examples are totally different from each 
other in spirit and character, and give the reader 
} some idea of the varied choice of subjects, and 
} the corresponding variety of thought and style, 
which characterizes this author. Yet, notwith- 
standing this diversity of subjects, he manifests a 
certain degree of excellence in the treatment of 
each, which will not allow us to absolutely 
; condemn his selection, though we cannot help 
, thinking that had he confined himself to one class 
| of subjects, he might have reached even higher 
} merit than he has attained. His separate pieces 
} might, indeed, have thus been deprived of the 
| force and feeling of tmpulse, but his poetry, as a 
; whole, would have possessed more tone, and con- 
sistency. 

iy William Motherwell was born October 13th, 
t 1797, in the City of Glasgow. He received a 
| 

: 


NO 


iberal education, under the care of an uncle in 
Paisley, where he afterwards commenced the 
study of law. At the age of twenty-one, he was 
appointed Sheriff-Clerk-Depute, at Paisley, a re- 
spectable and somewhat responsible situation. In 
1828 he edited the Paisley Advertiser a paper of 
Tory politics, and also the Paisley Magazine, a 
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pericdical of much literary merit. In 1830 he 
was engaged as editor of the Glasgow Courier,— 
«<a journal of long standing, of respectable cir- 
culation, and of the” Ultra-Tory school of politics. : 
He continued to conduct this paper with great } 
ability, until his death, publishing poems occa- ‘ 


For Arthur's 


TRUTH AND 


HO will believe it? Sterling | 
Truth, 
And firm Integrity, 


Are golden props to active | 


youth, 
And make him truly free : 


With these he cannot grovel } 


long— 
He is erect, and firm, and strong. 


Forth with majestic step he goes 
To battle on through life— 
And grappling with malignant foes, 
He conquers in the strife : 
No barrier is too high for him— 
Strong is his soul and stout his limb. 


The world may look—admire or hate— 
Or censure or approve ; 
It cannot bless, or seal his fate, 
And so he scorns its love : 
Within his breast—the power is there, 
To lead him on above despair. 


For Arthur’ 


I WOULD 


‘LORIOUS All-Father, from thy 
love crowned throne 
Look down to me ; 


I would submit my spirit to } 


thine own, 
I would be free : 
Fy Restless and weary all my life has been, 
Q Desolate—desolate—I pine for Thee, 
wa, Faint-hearted and unquiet, stained with sin, 
I would be free. 


Oh! for the wings that bear the wearied dove | 


To rest and peace, 
Onward, still onward to a home of love, 
Where pain shall cease ; 


sionally. Intemperance caused a determination 


of blood to the head. to which he was constitu- 
tionally inclined, and after .returning from a 
convivial meeting with some friends, on the first 
of November 1835, he expired from the violence 
of an apoplectic stroke. 


Magazine. 
INTEGRITY. 


LESWORTHY. 


His aim is high—no low desire 
Prompts him to choose the right ; 
His acts pass through detraction’s fire 

Unseathed—without a blight : 
He cannot suffer—for within 
There is no curse from practised sin. 


°T is Truth, that burns upon his brow—— 
The index of the soul— 

Before which might and talents bow— 
As one born to control : 

°T is Truth that makes him in all eyes 

A prodigy—born of the skies. 


Believe—ye who in life’s career 

No chilling blasts have seen-—- 
And let integrity appear, 

With Truth, meek and serene, 
Where’er ye go--whate’er ye do, 
And over earth ye ’ll triumph too. 

% 


s Magazine. 
BE FREE. 


I too wonld flee away from earth’s unrest, 

Would bathe, oh Father, in thy purity ; 

Shadows have built their kingdom in my breast, 
I would be free. 


Dreams have controlled me, I would give 
them up 
A sacrifice to thee, 
Would drink most deeply of earth’s bitterest 
cup, 
Bat to be free: 
Make me thy meek disciple, following sti!] 
Along the pathway thou hast trod for me, 
Desolate—lone ne more—in good or ill, 
I would be free. H. M. 
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A, who is that girl 
= you have hired to 
= sew?” asked Evel- 
ine Marshall, as 
she took off her 
things, after having 
been out all the 
morning making 
some visits. Her 
tone, and the ex- 
=== pression of her 
face, both partook of the real feeling of con- 
tempt that was in her heart for the young seam- 
stress who had been engaged to do some work 
for her mother. 

‘Her name is Grace Williams,” replied Mrs. 
Marshall, turning her eyes with a quiet, steady, 
half-reproving look upon her daughter’s face. 

«¢ Well-—I do n’t like her. That I’ll say at 
once.” 

«¢ You don’t know her, Eveline.” 

«¢ T know as much of her as I wish to know.” 

«¢ Have you seen her before ?” 

‘I believe I have. I think she is the same 
girl I saw dnce at Mrs. Eldridge’s. But I’m not 
certain. I never notice such persons very par- 
ticularly.” 

«sWhat reason have you for not liking her? 
You have had no opportunity to know whether 
she possess good or bad qualities.” 

««She looks too much like a lady for my 
use.”’ 

«¢ Just what I have reason to believe she is.” 

«< That ’s you, ma; you are always seeing: the 
lady in this or that seamstress or kitchen maid.” 

«« And the lady may be found in either of these 
classes,’’ was gravely replied. 

«© I’m too old to believe that doetrine now,” 
returned Eveline, tossing her head, and slightly 
curling her lip. 

«« Perhaps, before you die, you may not only 
find out that it is true, but be very thankful that 

16 
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jae in the humblest walks of life are to be 
found those who possess hearts of the finest tone. 
; I have often of late, heard you use the word lady 
; in a sense that makes me think you do not rightly 
; understand its meaning. What, in your mind, 
; constitutes a lady?” 

; Eveline did not reply. 

; « Do you think money can make a lady?” 

s ««No,I @o not. I’m sure Mrs. Eberle is 
‘ rich enough ; but you do n’t see much of the lady 
, about her.” 

«True. If it is not money, then, what is 

it?” 

Eveline was silent. She had some ideas on the 

subject; but she either could not, or did not 
‘ wish to express them. 

«« Does being the wife of a merchant, make a 

lady ?’’ pursued Mrs. Marshall. 

No reply. 

‘«¢ Or a doctor ?—or a lawyer ?” 

«¢ No, not that alone.” 

««Do n’t you think that the wife of a poor man 
may be as truly a lady as the wife of a rich 
? man?” 

«« She may be, abstractly ; but we don’t find it 
¢ so in real life. The thing isn’t an absolute im- 
possibility; but it is of rare occurrence, if at 
: all.” 

«¢ Why so ?”? asked Mrs. Marshall, who wished 
to correct her daughter’s false notions, by causing 
her to see, in the light of her own mind, that 
they were false. 

«¢ Her condition is not that of a lady.” 

«‘Then it is something external that makes 
this high character. Qualities of mind have 
‘ nothing to do with it.” 

: «<1 don’t say that.” 
; 
; 


: 
| 
| 
; 
| 


«Ts it education ?” 

«« Now you are coming nearer to my ideas. 
But education alone cannot make a lady. There 
must be birth, education, wealth and the accom 
plishments these bring.” 
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«¢ What do you mean by birth ?” } prepared to like her. The girl’s appearance in- 

«I can’t answer any more of your questions, { spired her with an instant respect. She was 
ma,”’ Eveline replied, half-laughing, although she slightly above the ordinary height, was delicately 
was a little vexed; and jumping up from the } formed, and had a sweet pensive face that no one, 
chair upon which she had seated herself, she { it seemed to Mrs. Marshall, could look upon 
glided from the room. without feeling a sentiment of tender regard. 

Eveline Marshall was twenty, and a belle. } Her manner was slightly reserved, yet self-pos- 
She had been spoiled by going too early into } sessed,—her words few, but well chosen. The 
company. In suffering her to associate with } directions given by Mrs. Marshall in regard to 
women as a woman, before her mind was suffi- } what she wished her to do, Grace readily com- 
ciently matured, Mrs. Marshall saw that she had } prehended, and was busily at work in half an 
erred, but saw it too late. Her daughter was } hour after she had entered the house. 
proud and volatile, and had a high opinion of her Eveline Marshall, while preparing to go out in 
own consequence. To counteract these qualities, } order to make a few calls upon gay young friends, 
her mother strove hard, but was much grieved to } passed several times through the room where 
find that she rarely made any good impression } Grace was at work, but did not speak to her, 
upon the mind of Eveline. nor, indeed, seem conscious of her presence. She 

The individual whose presence in the family, } observed her, however; with what feelings, the 
had caused the conversation just given, was a} reader already knows. She uttered them freely 
young woman who was, probably, older than } to her mother, after having made her morning 
Mrs. Marshall’s daughter by two years. She} calls. A short time before dinner was ready, 
was tall, and slightly made, with a finely formed, ; Eveline sought her mother, and said to her, ab- 
intelligent face, and looked, truly, as Eveline had ; ruptly, 
alleged, like a lady. ‘ ‘© You are not going to ask that girl to eat at 

On the day before, Mrs. Marshall was inquiring * the first table ?” 
of a friend if she knew where she would meet «¢ Why should I not do so, Eveline ?” 
with a good person to sew in the family fora «¢Why not let her eat with the chamber 
few weeks. The lady recommended Grace, as} maid and nurse? She is no better than they 
one who would give satisfaction. are.” 

«¢ Who is she ?”’ asked Mrs. Marshall. ‘¢ So far as goodness of heart is concerned, she 

«« Her father, I have been told, was, formerly, % may be no better. But her education, habits of 
a merchant in our city, who failed in business, ; thinking, and manner, elevate her, externally, 
and became very poor.” above them; or, to speak more correctly, fit her 

«« And now the daughter has to go out and sew 3 for the society of those who are well educated, 
for a living?” : and polished in their modes of social intercourse, 

«Yes. So it seems.” Grace is not like Phoebe and Hannah ; they would 

«Poor girl!” half-sighed Mrs. Marshall, her ; not feel at ease in her society, nor she in theirs. 
face growing thoughtful. ««Ah me!’ she ad- } Would it, then, be right for us to do violence to 
ded, «« we none of us know what will be the} both? I thik not.” 
fate of our children. This is indeed a world of | «¢ Well educated! Polished, and all that! Of 
change.” $ whom are you speaking, mother? Not of that 

«Itis. People go up one side of the wheel } sewing girl!” 

to-day, and down the other side to-morrow. I 3 «Yes. Of Grace Williams. She is all that I 
think you will be pleased with Grace. She is have said.” 
industrious, and very modest and retiring in her; «+ Who is she, pray?” 
“ «« The daughter of one, who, not many years 
ago, was a wealthy merchant of our city. He 
lost his property, and died, leaving his family in 
want.” 

«* And now his daughter goes out as a seam- 
stress! I don’t think she can have much re- 
spect for the memory of her father ?”’ 

«¢ Eveline !” 

«« Why, mother, how can she respect the 
memory of her father, if he was a gentleman. 
she said to herself, and then sighed heavily. Do you think, if I were placed in similar cireum- 

On the next morning Grace came, and was ; stances, any thing in the world could tempt me 
very kindly received by Mrs. Marshall, who was ‘to do so? No—I would die rather than disgrace 


manner.”’ 
«¢No doubt I will. Can you, without incon- 
venience, send her word that I would like to see 
her to-morrow ?” 
«Certainly. I will do so with pleasure.” 
Mrs. Marshall went home, thinking about the 
great change that a few years had wrought in the 
condition of the young girl, and then her thoughts 
went involuntarily to her daughter Eveline. 
«sTlly indeed could she bear such a reverse,”’ 
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myself. Iam sure, I think less of the girl, now, 
than ever.” 

‘« What folly, Eveline !’’ returned the mother. 
«¢ You speak without consideration. It is honora- 
ble in all to sustain themselves. The failure and 
death of the father of Grace Williams was some- 
thing over which she had no control. It did not 
take from her mind a single ray of intelligence, 
nor from her person a single grace. She is as 
she was, a lady internally and externally ; and, 
as such, I cannot but respect her.” 

But nothing that Mrs. Marshall could say, 
had any effect upon her foolish child. She at 
first refused to eat at the table with Grace, and 
only came because her mother commanded her to 
do so. A direct parental injunction she would 
not disregard. But her manner toward the seam- 
stress was so marked, that she could not help 
perceiving it, nor could she help feeling that it 
was uncalled for and unkind. 

Grace Williams remained in the family of Mrs. 
Marshall for two weeks, during which time she 
was treated with the most distant formality by 
Eveline, and in a manner that was felt to be both 
unkind and insulting. So much pained was Mrs. 
Marshall by her daughter’s conduct, and so much 
did she regard the feelings of the poor orphan, 
that she never again had Grace in her family. 
She neither wished to subject her to insult, nor 
to give cause for Eveline’s indulgence of feelings 
so injurious to any who entertain them. 

Five years from this time we will again intro- 
duce Mrs. Marshall and her daughter. <A great 
change has taken place in that period. Mrs. 


ean I I ens 


{ almost the first time she began to consider her 
; mother—to think of her sufferings instead of her 
own. The change in her feelings had scarcely 
( taken place, when she perceived a tear slowly 
} stealing down her mother’s face. This thrilled 
her with sympathetic pain. Almost involuntarily 
; she passed to her mother’s side, and drawing her 
; arm around her neck, said, while the tears flowed 
freely over her own cheeks, 
¢ «Dear mother! Do not feel unhappy! Let 
? us try to be contented.” 
‘Mrs. Marshall started, and looked up in sur- 
 prire. 
«« Ah, my child !” she said, after a pause. «I 
am afraid that I cannot be contented. It is hard 
; with no——” But a sob choked her, and she 
did not finish the word. 
| All was silent for a long time. During this 
{ silence, the thoughts of Eveline were busy. She 
felt that she had not regarded her mother as she 
‘ should have done. That, she should have borne 
some of the burdens imposed upon them by their 
new and changed condition. That she should 
have shared her mother’s feelings and confidence. 
All this passed rapidly through her mind. When 
she at length spoke, her voice was low and 
tender. 
‘«¢ Speak out plainly to me, mother,” she said, 

«« [have been a selfish creature, until now, brood- 
: ing over my own disappointments, and dreaming 
‘ over my own sad condition. I have not felt for 
you and thought of you as I should. But now I 

am ready to help you with all your burdens, and 

take my portion of all your care. Talk to me, 





Marshall is a widow, and poor! The richly fur- 
nished mansion has been exchanged for small ; 
apartments, where, with a meagre remnant of ‘ 
what was spared to her by her husband’s credi- ‘ 
tors, after his death, Mrs. Marshall has retired. ' 
A year sufficed to exhaust the widow’s carefully { 
husbanded resources. And now what was to be ; 
done? Since this sad downfall, poor Eveline had 
been in a half paralized state of mind. She did } 
not sustain her mother in the least, but, instead, 
leaned heavily against her. Only for a few times 
had she been upon the street, and then, on re- 
turning home, she cried herself half sick; for, 
each time she met an old friend who did not feel 
called upon to recognize her. 

Things at length became desperate with Mrs. 
Marshall. Her money was nearly all gone. In 
a state of deep discouragement of mind she sat 
one day leaning her head upon her hand, with her 
eyes upon the floor. The attitude of her mother 
arrested the attention of Eveline. She looked 
at her for some time. The half concealed face 
was yet clearly enough seen for Eveline to per- 
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ceive that it wore a most sad expression. For ; 


‘ plainly, then. 


Tell me.ail that troubles you.” 
So unexpected a manifestation of affection from 
her child, completely overpowered Mrs. Marshall. 
She embraced Eveline tenderly, and wept as she 
drew her to her bosom. 
After their feelings had subsided, Mrs. Marshall 
entered into a free conversation with her daugh- 


‘ ter, and explained to her that, unless they could 


devise some means of earning money, they would, 
in a little while, be without food to eat. Sucha 
revelation shocked the feelings of Eveline deeply, 
and put to a severe test her newly awakened 
affection for her mother. 

«« What is to be done?”” That was the oft re- 
peated, but unanswered question. 

For two or three days, no means of earning 
money presented itself. But the necessity of the 
case required that something should be done. 

‘«« T would willingly take in sewing, if I could 
get it,’ Eveline said. «+ But to whom can I go? 
To some of our old friends? Indeed I cannot do 
that.” 

«« Not to Mrs. Lamb ?” 

«QO no, mother.” And her eyes filled with 
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tears, 
ances for work. 
among strangers.”’ 


«I do not ask you to goat all, Eveline. But 


«I cannot go to any of our old acquaint- , 
If I must do so, let me go } 


2 


? 


) 


> then she said, in a low voice, 


if you can feel it to be right for you to do so, I > 


shall not object.” 


«I tell you what I have been thinking, mo- } 


ther.” 
«« What, my child?” 


) 
> 
> 


¢ 
2 


> line. 


«« Have you ever noticed the lady who lives in } 


the large house, opposite ?—Mrs. Watson?” 


several times.” 
«¢ So have I. 
there was something good hearted about her. 
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«Yes ma’am. My mother and myself.” 
«Indeed! What is your name?” 
Several moments passed before Eveline replied, 


«¢ Marshall.” 

‘«¢ Marshall !”’ repeated the lady with a thought- 
ful face. And then she looked steadily at Eve- 
Her cheek flushed, and her eye brightened. 

‘«¢ You can come, if you feel willing,” she said. 
«‘I have no doubt but you will suit me very 


> well.” 
‘I have seen her at the window and door ; 


And I have always thought that : 
1: 


would rather call and ask her if she could give } 


me some work, than any one I know.” 

«I believe she would treat you kindly. 
face always looks to me like the face of an old 
friend.”’ 

«¢ [ am sure she would. 
go over to-morrow.” 

‘«« I cannot object. 
ened to hesitate. 
ened in your path of duty !” 

On the next morning, shortly after breakfast, 


the house opposite. She asked for Mrs. Watson 
and was shown by the servant into the parlor. 


with a gentle smile beaming from her face, 
entered the room. Eveline rose. 
throbbing violently. 
could not articulate a word. 
s¢ Sit down,”’ said Mrs. 
couraging tone. ‘+ You wish to see me?” 

«¢ Yes, ma’am,’”’ said Eveline, after a strong 
effort to subdue her feelings. 
ask if you had any plain sewing that you wish 
done? Or, I can do fine needle work.” 


Her ' 


ss When shall I come?” 

«« To-morrow, if you please.” 

«< I will be over in the morning,” replied Eve- 
line, rising. 

«Very well. I shall be ready for you.” 

Eveline turned away and left the house, her 
bosom oppressed with a heavy weight. She liked 


the manner of the lady very much. She was 


If you approve, I will ; 


kind and talked to her, not as a superior, but 
with a thoughtful and, it seemed to her, almost 


; tender regard for her peculiar situation. 


We are too closely staight- ; 
Go, and may you be strength- ; 


That night she dreamed sweeter dreams than 
had blessed her slumbers for months. But, when 


; she awoke, and thought of going out in the capa- 
city of a seamstress, her heart trembled, and sunk 
with a trembling “and sinking heart, Eveline } 
crossed the street, and knocked at the door of } 


the balance to her mind. 


in her bosom. Reflection, that wise reflection 
which misfortune often brings, soon brought back 
She dreaded less to go 


, out, because the lady who had engaged her seem- 
In a little while a young, plainly dressed woman, } 


ed so kind, and gentle, and considerate. 


And yet 


} she feared that she might not suit her. 


Her heart was } 
She tried to speak; but } 


Vividly came up before her mind, at this time, 
the image of the young girl whom she had de- 


spised and rudely treated, years before, because 


, in a mild, en- } 


she was a seamstress, and had the air of one 
above the conditior® she occupied. And she re- 


' membered, that her mother had said, that the 


«« I have called to - 


father of this very girl had once been a rich mer- 


: chant, who failed in business, and left his child 


} an orphan and penniless. 


The lady thought for some moments, and then > 


said. 


I would like some one to come into my fam- 3 


ily for a few weeks, and sew for me. 
used to sewing for families ?”’ 

The color rose to Eveline’s face. 

«« No,”’ she faintly replied. 

«¢ Can you cut and fit plain dresses ?” 

«s No, ma’am. 
But I should like to try.” 

There was something in the appearance and 
manner of Eveline that interested the lady. 

«I am willing to give you a trial?’’ she said. 


Are you 


She felt pained at her 
thoughtless conduct, and pained for the poor girl 
whose feelings she must have deeply wounded. 
But few words passed between her and her 
mother, on the subject of her going out. Both 


shrunk from alluding to it. 


While Mrs. Marshall and her daughter sat, 


silent, at their poorly furnished table, there were 
} seated at breakfast in the stately mansion oppo- 


I am afraid I wont suit you. } 


site, the lady who had engaged Eveline, her hus- 


) band, and a little boy not over three years of 


«¢ Perhaps you can do all | shall desire. Where do : 


you live?” 
«« Directly opposite.” 
‘«*Ah! You occupy rooms.”’ 


‘ lar 


age. Each face wore a happy look. 

«¢ You remember the Marshalls,” said the lady, 
turning her eyes upon her husband. 

s¢ Yes. What of them ?” 

ss Did n’t Mr. Marshall fail in business ?”’ 

ss Yes, and died, soon after, not worth a dol- 
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‘«« What became of his family ?” ‘ 
«IT am sure I do not know. They sunk into 
obscurity, no doubt, among the thousands who 
drag on their lives unnoticed and unthought of by 
the many whose lots are cast in earth’s pleasanter 
places. As for the daughter, Eveline, she val 
| 





served no better fate. She was a proud, vain 
creature.” 

‘«‘ No doubt adversity has had a good edfect : 
upon her.”’ 

«It may have had, Grace. But I doubt it. 
Adversity found few materials in her to work 
upon. Do you remember, how, in your days of 
adversity and trial, she acted towards you, when 
honorably seeking to sustain yourself by working 
for her mother ?” 

«Ido. But that has been forgiven long ago.” 

% But not forgotten by me.” 














‘Dear husband! Do not speak so.” Mrs. 
Watson said, with a deprecating look. «The 
poor girl has repented ofall that, longago. Life’s 


reverses teach us to think more humbly of our- 
selves. Do you know, that, Eveline herself, 
called here yesterday, just after you went out in 
the morning, to ask if I had any plain sewing to 


give her ?” 
«Grace! Is it possible ?” 
« Yes. Poor creature! She looked deeply 


dejected, and trembled so that she could hardly 
speak. Doubtless, it was her first effort to get 
work.” 

«« Did she know you?” 

«<I believe not. It is more than probable she 
has never heard of the poor sewing girl’s good 
fortune, in meeting with one who could love her 
for herself alone, and who was willing to lift her 
from her obscurity, and place her by His side.” 

Mrs. Watson’s eyes glistened as she said: this. 

«« She called upon you as a stranger?” 

« Yes.” 

‘«« Did you engage her ?” 

‘I did. Not for her mother’s sake could I 
have felt towards her any resentment. Her 
mother was in every sense of the word a lady; 
and, I could see, was pained at the manner of her 
daughter towards me.” 

s: Strange reverse!” said Mr. Watson, in a § 
musing tone. «: Who can tell what a day may 
bring forth ?” 2 

«None of us. And for this, if for no higher 
reason, we should be considerate of those whose 
external blessings are not so great as our own.” 

Shortly after breakfast, Eveline came over. 
Mrs. Watson received her very kindly. After 
making a few enquiries about her mother, she 
gave her some work to do, and left her alone. 

Mrs. Marshall could not restrain her tears, as 
She saw Eveline quietly put on her things, and ; 

16* 


go from the room without speaking. She knew 
that her child’s heart was full. That the trial 
was, well nigh, more than she could bear. She 
was sitting in a thoughtful mood, half an hour 
after her daughter had gone out, when there was 
atapat the door. She arose and opened it. A 
familiar face met her enquiring look. 

«« Mrs. Marshall, how do you do?” 
lady. plainly dressed, stepped in. 

The voice and face were those of an old friend. 
But who was the visitor? Memory was not 
long at fault. 

«Grace! exclaimed Mrs. Marshall, quickly 
extending her hand. «Grace Williams! I am 
glad indeed to see you.” _ 

«« And I am glad to see you, though grieved 
that it is not as well with you as it was former- 
ly. But He who tempers the winds to the shorn 
lamb will not let them visit you, I trust, too 
roughly. I did not know that you lived here, or 
I should have been in to see you long ago.” 

‘«« Do you live near ?” 


And a 


«Yes. Directly opposite.” 
‘* You do? In the family of Mrs. Watson?” 
«¢ Yes.” 


«« Then you saw Eveline; for she went there 
this morning.” 

“TI did. Poor Eveline! 
hard trial for her?” 

«It was. Did you speak to her?” 

« Yes.” 

‘«¢ Did she know you?” 

‘«<T think not.” 

«« What kind of a woman is Mrs. Watson ?” 

««T think you know her.” 

‘<Me? Icannot remember. Who was she?” 

‘‘ Before she married, her name was—Grace 
Williams.” 

Mrs. Marshall started as if electrified. 

«¢ Is it possible? And youare Mrs. Watson ?”’ 

«Yes. Iwas married in less than a year after 
IT was at your house, to Mr. Watson, for whose 
mother I sewed as I did for you. He was rich 
and I was poor. But he did not regard the diffe- 
rence. Heaven has blessed me and I am humble 
and thankful. Truly can I say, that I have been 
led by a way which I knew not.” 

Mrs. Marshall was overpowered with surprise. 
After a brief silence, Mrs. Watson resumed. 

‘«< Your considerate kindness towards me while 
I was an inmate of your house, I have never for- 
gotten. Ihave often thought of you and often 
asked about you. With my husband’s full ap- 
proval, I have now called to ask you to become 
a member of our family. Your experience and 
wisdom will be invaluable aids to me in the per- 
formance of my many duties, and I think that 
Eveline will not find the tasks imposed upon her 


It must have been a 
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too burdensome. She can have constant employ- 
ment in my house, so that she need not feel de- 
pendent, nor yet be compelled to go from family 
to family, as I have had todo. I know how hard | 
a trial that is to a sensitive mind.” 

With a gush of feeling, Mrs. Marshall accepted 
the kind offer. When Eveline knew the whole 
truth, she was deeply humbled. But it had a 
salutary effect upon her. With a quiet, subdued 
air, she daily performed her allotted duties, see- 
ing clearer every day, and rising into truer 
rational states. She was not so gay a girl as 
when dancing in the circles of pleasure, but she 
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was wiser, and her spirit was calmer. She knew 
better—far better—the meaning of the word, 
peace. 

A year afterwards she could feel and acknow- 
ledge that it was good for her to have been sorely 
tried. She was more truly happy, because she 
was acting a useful part in life, than ever she had 
been before. And here we will leave her. We 
do not know that she will, like Grace, meet with 
some rich husband, to lift her back again to her 
old condition in life. But this does not matter. 
If she will continue to be useful to others, she will 
have her measure of happiness in any condition. 


—_ 
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‘ How oft do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us that succour want! 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 

The flitting skies, like flying pursaivent, 

Against fowle feends to aid us militant! 

They for us fight, they watch, and dewly ward ; 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant.” 


wa, YE! weep—thy grief ; 
becomes thee—gentle } 
friend ! 

? Blush not to let that 
sacred tribute fall, 





Blush not upon thy 
mother’s grave to 
bend 


In tears dissolved—her 


love deserved them 
all! 


And thank thou God, that now thy conscience reads 
Through the recorded past—on memory’s scroll, 

No words of thine—no thought, no unkind deeds, 
To mingle gall with sorrow in thy soul. 


Weep—tears befit earth’s farewells! and the love 
To thee now lost, th’ unwearying, anxious, deep; 


For Arthur's 
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AIDEN ! much the poet 3 
loveth > 
Seraph tones from } 
woman’s voice ; 
$e But the gentle soul that 
moveth 
Bids the poet’s heart 
rejoice ! 


LALIT 


S When the 
7 eyes are bending 
Starlike on his upturned brow ; 
’T is the love-rays in them blending, 
Makes the poet's spirit bow! 


maiden’s 
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Spenser's Faerie Queen, B. 2, canto 8. 
The love, earth’s purest faith, far—far above, 
Sealed by the grave, may well claim tears,—then 
weep ! 


; Sealed by the grave '—O! may she not be near thee, 


Her angel spirit with sweet influence still, 
Through darkling paths with holy faith to cheer thee, 
And with high hopes and aims thy breast to fill! 


: If angels truly round our pathway hover, 


Their heavenly promptings gently to instil, 
Or our faint souls from hell’s assaults to cover ; 
That guardian task may not a mother fill. 


Then as through clouds the rainbow smiles, thy spirit 
May joy to deem her’s hovering by thy side ; 

Let the glad thought thy drooping soul inspirit. 
That still to heaven thy mother is thy guide ! 
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When his eyes are fondly dwelling, 
On the cheek of maiden fair— 
’T is the blush he sees, revealing 
All the love that slumbers there ! 
Not in eyes of dazzling splendor— 
Not in cheek of roseate hue— 
Not in voice with music tender, 
Seeks the bard the beauty true! 


But the gentle soul that beameth 
In the cheek, the lip, the eye— 

’T is of this the poet dreameth— 
Beauty that may never die ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 





BOUT nine 
o’clock on the 
next morning, 
Doctor Mil- 
nor left his 
house, and 
walked with a 
/) quicker step 
than usual, to- 
ward that part 
of the town 
where resided 
: the poor family 
that had called him in on the evening previous. The 
storm that raged so violently through a greater part of 
the night had passed away, and the sun was shining 
brightly down from a clear blue sky. 

The doctor looked serious and thoughtful as he 
pursued his way. The incidents of the preceding 
evening had affected him a good deal. His patient 





Disease had taken, evidently, too deep a hold upon 
his vitals. It was plain, that his wife and daughter 


pL OPERAS 


truth was soon revealed. On a bed, lay sleeping the 
sleep of death, the man he had called to see. His 
wife sat by the bed side, her face buried in a pil- 
low. 

She did not stir as he camein. The daughter was 
lying upon another bed, with her face turned towards 
the light. It was deadly pale. 

For a moment the mind of the physician was be- 
wildered. But quickly recovering his self-possession, 
he first satisfied himself that life had fled the pulses of 
poor Grey. He then laid his hand upon the arm of 
Mrs. Grey, and called her name. Slowly raising her 
head, she looked up wildly into the doctor’s face. 


; Gradually the expression of her countenance changed, 
> as her thoughts became distinct, and she murmured in 


PP AIIY 


a tone that was inexpressibly sad— 

‘¢ Too late, Doctor! Too late!” 

«“ The Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away,” 
he replied, scarce thinking of the words he was 


uttering. 
could not, he felt certain, live but for a short time, » 


} gave her strength. 


, 


clung to him with a most intense affection ; that they > 


were willing to bear any privation so that he could 
be spared to them. 
death would soon claim his victim. 

«¢ Who are they?” he asked himself, as he walked 
along—a question he had already put more than 


The stricken wife did not reply; but the words 
She arose to her feet, shuddering 
as she did so, and moved by a similar thought with 
that which prompted the doctor, passed from the bed 


; of death to that upon which lay her danghter. As 


And it was equally plain, that « 


she took Anna’s hand, the girl started up with a low, 
affrighted ery. 


«« What is the matter, Anna ?” asked the mother, 


in a soothing voice. 


? 


twenty times. ‘ That Mrs. Grey is a woman of edu- 
cation and refinement. Far better days has she 
seen. Ah, me! How hard it must be for one like 


her to bear so great a change !” 


With such thoughts passing through his mind, 
Doctor Milnor walked on, until he found himself at 
the humble residence of his patient. 
the door, and waited for some moments, but no one 
came. 
ment within. Lifting the latch he pushed open the 
door and entered. No one was in the room below. 
He knocked against the stairs. No one answered. 
He knocked again—the silence of death succeeded. 
His heart misgave him that all was not right. Open- 
ing the door that enclosed the narrow stairway, Doctor 


He knocked at | 
; Our loss is his gain. 
He knocked louder ; still there was no move- } 
; quivered. 


« Oh, such a dreadful dream! Father! Yes, 
yes, itis too true!”’ and clasping her hands together 
she sunk back upon the bed, and wept bitterly. 

‘‘©Anna, dear!” said the mother, forgetting for 
a moment her own deep sorrow in pain for her 
child. « He is free from his terrible sufferings. We 
must think of his release, not of our bereavement. 
Think of that, Anna.” 

But Anna wept and sobbed, while her whole frame 
Nearly ten minutes passed, before Doctor 


, Milnor could get the mother and daughter calm enough 


' sufficiently tried.” 


Milnor ascended to the room above, in which, on the ; 


evening previous, he had seen his patient. 


The * 


to speak with him rationally. 

‘«« Let me call in some of your friends, now. You 
must retire from this scene. Your hearts are already 
The doctor said. 

«© We have no friends,” was the low reply. 
‘Some of your neighbors,” I mean. 
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‘¢ We know none. 
around us.” 

‘¢] will find you neighbors,” the doctor said, 
leaving the room as he spoke. 
knocked at the door of the adjoining house. 
woman answered the summons. 

«« Mr. Gray, who lives next door to you, died this 
morning. Won’t you, and some of your neighbors 
come in and lay him out ?” 

« Mr. Gray! I thought he would n’t stand it long. 
He ’s gone then, is he? Ah, well! he’s better off I 
should think. He’s kept me awake for many an 
hour with his dreadful coughing. Oh, yes: I’ll 
come in. Poor souls! How are his wife and 
daughter? Ioften thought that I would call in and 
see them in a neighborly way, but they did n’t look 
as if they had always been poor people, and, some- 
how or other, it seemed to me, that if I called in it 
would not be agreeable. I didn’t think the poor 
man was so far gone, or I would have looked in at 
any rate.” 

«Then come in with me at once, if you please. 
Mr. Gray has been dead for some hours, and they 
have been alone with his body ever since.” 

* Dear bless me! _ Is it possible? I will put on 
another gown, and be in presently.” 

* No—no. Never mind another gown. The eyes 
of the wife and daughter are too full of tears to see 
what you have on. 
with you.” 

‘Yes, sir. Mrs. Gordon across the street will 
come in a minute, I know.” 

«¢ Then run over for her, won’t you ?” 

«Yes I will.” And the kind hearted old woman 
went quickly across the street. In a few minutes 
she returned in company with another female, and 
to these Doctor Milnor left the duty of preparing the 
dead for burial, while he went to visit a few patients 
who required immediate attention. After looking in 
upon these, he called on a benevolent female friend, 
and related what had just occurred. She promised 
at once to go around among her acquaintances, and 
procure money enough to meet all the funeral ex- 
penses, and afterwards to visit the destitute and afflic- 
ted family. 

«If I am not mistaken, they are without food,” 
said the doctor. ‘ Last night I was called in to see 
the husband and father. I prescribed for him, but 
they had no money even to buy medicine.” 

«So poor as that! Something, then, must be 
wrong with them.” 

‘‘ Nothing more, I think, than being in a strange 


We are total strangers to all 


He went out, and 


An old 


Can’t you get a neighbor to come 
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place, and he to whom they had been in the habit of } 


looking up for support, unable to afford it.” 

«« T will see them at once.” 

«I wish you would. Good day. 
upon you again this afternoon.” 

All that was necessary for the decent burial of 
Gray was provided by the kindness of strangers. On 
the day after, he was consigned to the cold earth, 
and his bereaved wife and daughter, who, almost 
alone, had followed his remains to their earthly rest- 
ing place, returned to their cheerless home. There 
they found, deposited during their absence, supplies 
of food, clothing, and a small sum of money. The 
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donor had departed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Arter the death of Mr. Gray, his wife and 
daughter, through the kind interest of Doctor Milnor, 
were able to get sewing enough from families in the 
neighborhood to supply all their immediate wants. 
Sad hearted, but with patience and industry, they 
worked on, day after day. A few ladies, whose sen- 
sibilities had been touched by hearing their story re- 
lated by the doctor, visited them, occasionally, at first ; 
but Mrs. Gray seemed to shrink with such evident 
sensitiveness from these intrusions, that they were 
soon discontinued, and, in one ot two cases, with 
offended feelings on the part of the well-meaning 
visitors. 

«© If she is poor, she is as proud as Lucifer,’ was 
the remark of one. 

« There is something wrong about her,” said 
another. 

«I wonder if she were ever married to that 
man ?”’ was the suggestive inquiry of a third. 

“I don’t know. But I feel very sure that she 
must have done something to cut her off from her 
family and friends ; for any one can see, at a glance, 
that she has been well educated, and used to moving 
in refined circles. Perhaps she has married some 
one beneath her, who has dragged her down to his 
own dead level in society.” 

‘‘ Nearer the truth, no doubt. 
ling.” 

Thus was suspicion engendered. Its effect was, 
to make those who had felt in the first instance, inter- 
ested in the destitute strangers, lukewarm in their 
cause. At the expiration of a month or two, they 
found it less easy to procure sewing than at first. 
This lady and that, for whom they had worked, had 
nothing more for them to do. Finally, what little 
came into their hands, was given so reluctantly, and 
in the form, always, of a favor bestowed, that poor 
Anna, shrunk from the task of going after it. 

«I do n’t think Mrs. W— cares about our doing 
any more work for her,’’ she said to her mother, on 
coming home one day, with a few coarse garments to 
make. 

« Why not, Anna ?” 

‘«¢ She seems as if she don’t.” 

«¢ Did she say any thing ?” 

«« Not very distinctly. But her manner was very 
cold, and she said something that I could not clearly 
understand, about their being plenty of people needing 
work that they know all about.” 

A shadow flitted over the face of Mrs. Gray. Her 
lips were tightly closed for a few moments. Then 
with a composed manner, and a calm voice she 
said, 

«To eat bread earned in this way, Anna, is to eat 
the bread of charity,—that neither you nor I must do.” 

Anna made no reply. She laid the bundle she had 
brought home, upon a table, but did not unroll it. She 
felt as her mother did—honest and independent. She 
could work, but not beg; no, nor ask for work that 
was grudgingly given. 

“It’s the last lot of sewing they get from me,” 
said Mrs. W—, ina worried tone of voice, as Anna 
Gray retired with the small bundle of work she had 
«“ There are plenty of poor women, that 
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I know all about, who stand in need of whatever | 
sewing I have to put out. There is something mys- } 
terious about these people that I don’t see through. 
Something wrong, depend on it.” 

An hour afterwards, while Mrs. W— was still } 
thinking about Mrs. Gray, a servant handed in the } 
very bundle she had given to Anna. It was accom- 
panied by a note, tastefully written, and to this 
effect : 


if 
Dear Mapam.—From something said by you 
when you gave my daughter the work I now return ; 
you, I infer that you did so with reluctance; and, } 
also, that you did not feel sure that we were deserving ° 
the privilege of even earning our foed by honest 
labor. Forgive the sensitive pride, that even in ex- 
treme necessity, cannot receive any favor not freely 
bestowed. I should lose my own self respect, were } 
I to do so. 
Respectfully, yours, ; 

Anna Gray.” } 
; 


Mrs. W-- was much annoyed by the contents of 
this note, and angry at what she called the insulting 
presumption of the writer, who, she was very cer- 
tain, was no better than she should be. It was 
shown to several friends, and commented upon in 
various forms, in nearly all cases, much to the dis- 
paragement of poor Mrs. Gray. 

‘¢ Some people,’ remarked Mrs. W—< are like } 
ill-natured dogs, if you pat them on the head, you | 
get your fingers snapped off for your pains.” 

«¢ One who is really deserving,” said another, ‘is ; 
always humble and thankful.” 

« Like Mrs. Gleeson,” added a third. «It is ? 
really a pleasure to help her, she is so grateful. She 
seems as if she would kiss the very ground you 
stand on.” 

‘‘ How different from this Mrs. Gray,” said Mrs. 
W—. «If what you have to do for her, is not done 
in a certain way; if the etiquette of charity is not 
fully observed, she flares up in an instant, and } 
flings your offering back into your face. I guess } 
it’s the last favor she gets at my hands, if she 
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« How comes on poor Mrs. Gray and her daugh- 
ter ?” 

«I don’t know, I am sure,” replied the lady, 
looking serious. 

«¢ When did you see her last ?” 

‘< T have not seen her for several weeks.” 

‘« Indeed !” 

‘No, doctor. Why, havn’t you heard?” 

‘‘Heard what, Mrs. =?” asked the doctor, 
looking pained and surprised. 

‘‘ How she served Mrs. W— ?” 

«No. How did she serve her ?” 

« Why, bless me! I supposed you knew all about 





*« No indeed. Ihave not heard aword. But tell 
me. I shall be sorry if I am deceived in that 
woman.” 

« Deceived? Yes indeed; we are all deceived. 
She has acted very badly.” 

« Tell me what she has done ?” 

« Insulted Mrs. W-- most grossly.” 

“ How?” 

‘I will tell you. Mrs, W— sent her some work 
to do, and she returned it with an insulting note.” 

‘« Refusing to do the work ?”’ 

«¢ QO, certainly.” 

« That is strange. Do you remember the con- 
tents of the note ?” 

** Not exactly; but there was something in it 
about thanking her to keep her work to herself, if she 
grudged letting her have it, and all that kind of 
thing.” 

‘‘Humph! I will see Mrs. W—.” 

«¢ Do so, doctor. She will tell you all about it, 


/ and show you the note. When you see it you will 


agree with me, that she ought to be left to come to 
her senses by a little suffering. Some people in 
this world cannot bear the least good fortune.” 
Doctor Milnor called upon Mrs. W— on the same 
day ; heard her version of the matter, and read Mrs. 
Gray’s note. It must be owned, that his impression 
differed in some respects from that of the coterie of 
benevolent ladies who had discarded the poor 


woman. 


starves.” } On the next day, the doctor called to see Mrs. 


Mrs. W— considered herself a very benevolent 
woman, and so did many others. She was always » 
active in public charities; but it must be told, that 


the charities of home were not always strictly ob- 


i 


Gray herself, but to his great surprise, found that 
the house in which she had lived was vacant. On 


; making inquiry next door, he found, that, about a 
| week previously, Mrs. Gray had sold off most of her 


served. : things, and moved some where up the river. 


It soon went through the whole circle of ladies 
who had assisted Mrs. Gray, that she had written an 
insulting note to Mrs. W— and refused to work for 
her, because her daughter had misrepresented some- 
thing or other that had been said. Of course, all 
were very indignant, and all knew, from the first, 
that it would turn out just so. ~* 


NN ee 


The doctor went away in a thoughtful mood. 


CHAPTER X. 


Mr. Gray had lived in Cincinnati, for many 


During the week, Anna called on several persons | years. At one time his circumstances were tolera- 


for whom they had worked, but all treated her coldly, 
and none had any thing to give out. 

All this passed without having found its way to 
the ears of Doctor Milnor. But even he did not re- 
main long in ignorance. Meeting with one of the 
kind ladies whom he had interested in behalf of Mrs. 
Gray, about three weeks from the time of the diffi- 
culty with Mrs. W—, he said, 


r] 


> bly good; but a failure in business, and subsequent 
; ill health reduced him very low. A promise of em- 
ployment led him to remove to Nashville, where he 
' died, leaving his family, as has been seen, in very 
destitute circumstances. 
; So soon as Mrs. Gray perceived that the kind 
> feelings awakened in her behalf, were beginning to 
$ subside, and that she was actually regarded with 
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Something like suspicion, she determined to go back 
with her daughter to Cincinnati, where they were 
better known, and where she knew that they could 
at least procure work enough to keep them above 
want, Having no one to consult on the subject, 
nothing was said to any one. They sold off such 
articles of furniture as they did not wish to remove, 
and with the remnant of their effects, embarked for 
Cincinnati. No one atked them any questions, and 
they communicated with no one on the subject. 

In Cincinnati, they felt more at home, although the 
return to that city without the husband and father, 
who was so tenderly beloved, affected them with an 


inexpressible sadness. But the necessity of active 


exertion, and that exertion itself, diverted their 
thoughts, and buoyed up their minds. They soon 


found themselves the occupants of comfortable apart- 
ments, and with as much on their hands as they 
could do, although the work they obtained was not 
very profitable. ' 

Nothing of more than ordinary interest occurred 
during the winter and spring. The mother and 
daughter continued to labor on, at work obtained 
sometimes from the shops and sometimes from fami- 
lies, managing, by so doing to provide for themselves, 
all they desired, and even to lay by a small sum of 
money for future contingencies. 

Although so poor, as to be obliged to toil with 
constant industry, Mrs. Gray managed always to 
have a little time to spare in which she read to 
Anna, or caused Anna to read to her. Books were 
obtained from a circulating library at a very small 
cost; they were usually such as contained informa- 
tion, or set forth right principles for conduct in life. 
Oceasionally a work of a lighter character was pro- 
cured, as a kind of mental relaxation. 

As before intimated, Mrs. Gray was ‘a’ woman 
whose appearance and manner indicated one above 
the station she occupied. There was something of 
the lady in all her movements. She had evidently 
been wel! educated ; was intelligent, and polished in 
her exterior. With Anna, who seemed deeply 
attached to her mother, she had always taken great 
pains; and it was gratifying to her maternal pride 
to see her child growing up, into a modest, graceful, 
well informed young woman, fit to adorn any circle. 
Before her father failed in business, Anna had been 
taught music and dancing, and had taken lessons in 
French. In all these branches of a polite education, 
she had made considerable progress. 

Time passed on. Spring came and went, and the 
summer was nearly gone, when Mrs. Gray was 
attacked with a prevailing fever, that brought her 
almost immediately to the verge of death. From 
this, aided by the wise prescriptions of a skilful phy- 
sician, she slowly recovered. But it was the middle 
of September before she could leave her room. On 
the first day that she ventured forth, she took a heavy 
cold, which caused a relapse, from which she never re- 
covered. Ina few short weeks she sunk into the grave. 

Some days previous to this afflicting event, she 
was in a calmer state than usual. The fever that 
had continued with a slow, but steady progress the 
work of destruction, abated. Her mind was clear, 
her eye bright, her voice firm. 
filled Anna with hope. 


The great change 
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« You are so much better, dear mother. Uh, I 


hope you will be well soon !” 

The mother looked earnestly into the face of her 
child. 

« Anna,” she said, after some moments had pas- 
sed—‘: I have something to say to you, and perhaps 
this is the fittest time. I may never recover, and 
you should know all that pertains to my early history. 
It may be of use to you. There may still be living 
those who will love you and care for you, for your 
mother’s sake, I know not that this is so; but, I 
will tell you all. 

«¢ My father was a rich merchant of Philadelphia. 
I had a twin sister and a brother, both of whom, but 
especially the latter, I loved with warm affection. 
Contrary to the wishes of my family, I married your 
father, whose only fault was, want of wealth, and 
high family connexions. For this act I was cast off. 
For a few years, your father and myself lived in 
Philadelphia, and then we removed to this place. 
More than twenty years have elapsed since I came 
to the west. But once during that time did the least 
tidings from home reach me. It is nearly fifteen 
years, since I saw, announced in an eastern news- 
paper, the death of my father. I then wrote to my 
She may, or she may not 


she said. 


? 


sister, but got no answer, 
be living. 

«The manner in which all of my family treated 
your father, made me indignant. I loved him, and 
was of a proud temper; I could, therefore, poorly 
brook contempt when it was cast upon him, and upon 
me for marrying him. This feeling of indignant 
pride, estranged me from all who had been dear from 
childhood. 

‘«¢ But, still there are natural claims as well as re- 
lationships. I fear, Anna, that I shall not be with 
you long. Get your pen and write down the names 
of Mason Grant, and Joseph Markland. Mrs. Mary 
Grant, the wife of Mason Grant, if living, is my twin- 
sister, and Joseph Markland is my brother. Joseph 
had an excellent heart. I was tenderly attached to 
him. Oh, I have so%eften and often wondered how 
he could rest, if living, without seeking me out. 
But, hearing nothing from me in so long a time, he 
has, probably, thought me dead. If ever I should be 
taken from you, go at once to Philadelphia, and seek 
out my sister and brother, They will love you, for 
their sister’s sake, I am sure,—they will take care of 
you. Every one says you resemble me strongly ; 
that will be to them the best proof of your identity. 
But there is another. Bring me from the bottom of 
my trunk a small box that you will find there.” 

Anna brought the box. Her mother opened it, 
and took out a small, richly set miniature, that the 
daughter had never seen. 

«This is the likeness of my mother,” resumed 
Mrs. Gyay. ‘It was in my possession when I was 
married, and I have ever since retained it, as a most 
precious remembrancer of my earliest and happiest 
days. This, with your strong resemblance to me, 
will make your statement at once believed. Pro- 
mise mie, then, my child, that if I am taken from 
you, you will seek out these relations.” 

Anna promised in a faint voice; but, as she did 
so, a chilling shudder passed through her frame. 


‘‘ Oh, do not speak of dying, my dear, dear mo- 
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ther!” she sobbed, falling upon her neck. « You : 
will not leave me. What shall I do—where shall I ; 


go, when you are taken away ?” 


I trust, and I shall be at rest.” 
Anna continued to weep in bitter anguish of spirit. 


There was something so earnest about her mother, : 


and at times, so solemn, while she had been speaking 


— 


to her, that she was deeply impressed with the feel- 
ing that a separation was near—a separation for 


; which she was utterly unprepared. 
* All will be right, my child,” returned Mrs. § 
Gray, ina calm voice. « It will be better for you, ° 
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That event was much closer at hand than either 
the mother or child had supposed. On the next 
morning she was taken quite ill, and in three days 
breathed out her last mortal sigh, her head resting 
on the bosom of her half distracted child. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ICTORIAL HISTORY OF 

THE worLD. By Joun 

Frost, t.u.p. — The 

arts of printing and 

engraving, are rapid- 

ly progressing in this 

country, to a high state 

Indica- 

ting, as this does, an 

Sa : = improving taste in the 

people ying one. The mass, 

it is true, are still satisfied to obtain a large quantity 

of reading, for a small sum of money, little caring 

whether the paper they get be white or brown—the 

type large or small, or the printing well executed or 

defective ; and the same may be said of the ordinary 
style of pictorial illustrations. 

A picture, with too many, is cared for only on ac- 
count of the general idea that it conveys. There 
seems to be nothing in them that can feel delight in 
the perfection of art which presents nature in its most 
perfect forms, its minutest shades, and most delicate 
touches. But there is another class that can and do 
love all things beautiful, whether in art or nature ; 
and this class is adding to its numbers, daily.. For 
it, the artist labors, and looking upon wature, finds 
there, the prototypes of all perfection. Every leaf, 
and bud, and blossom—every spire of grass that 
springs from the meadow-—every tall tree that towers 
up from the forest—every thing animate or inani- 
mate, when he comes to regard it closely, reveals to 
him a beauty and order, and perfection that is won- 
derful. These forms of order and beauty, he repro- 
duces in his imperfect degree, for the delight of all 
who can appreciate and love them. Succeeding the 
painter, and coming nearer to the great body of the 
people, and acting with a broader influence, is the 
engraver, who reproduces in a lower degree, but with 


the power of almost infinite multiplication, the works ¢ 


of the former, and sends them forth to all. He 
comes nearer, as has been said, to the great body of 
the people, and therefore, he acts with greater power. 


His use in society is felt more palpably, and appre- $ 


ciated more highly ; and yet, he would be powerless, 


were it not for the painter who stands far above him, * 


and almost unseen by the mass. 


Now, just in the degree that the painter and en- ; 


graver advances towards perfection in their arts, will 


be their elevating influence upon the people. If they 
give us bad pictures, and worse transcripts of them 
on steel or wood, they will foster a low and grovel- 
ling taste. But, if they imitate nature, truly, their 
use in raising the standard of taste, and, in conse- 
quence, of refining and ennobling the sentiments, is 
beyond computation. 

Next to the graphic is the typographic art, lower 
in the scale. but acting with a still broader, and still 
more wonderful power, because it comes down lower, 
and appeals at once to the rational faculty of the 
mind. A picture may not be understood, or be under- 
stood only in a general sense ; but the art illustrative 
and most potent of all arts, printing, gives words and 
sentences; expresses the most varied and minute 
shades of meaning; conveys pictures to the mind in 
infinite varieties of combination. 

{ Still, without painting and engraving, printing is 
; often powerless in its attempts to convey correct ideas 
’ of forms in external nature, and in art. In their 
§ union lies their strength; and in this our day, their 
{ union is becoming more and more universal; and 
still better, in thus uniting, each is becoming arrayed 
} in bridal robes of exquisite beauty. Perfection is 
} aimed at by the printer as well as by the artist. 
§ 

> 

; 


——— ern 


Almost every day books are issuing from the press 
of surpassing excellence in all that appertains to ex- 
ternals ; and this is becoming more than ever true in 
our own country, notwithstanding that the rage for 
; cheap books seemed for a time to paralyze all the 
; eforts of those engaged in the production of costly, 
because elegantly printed and illustrated works. 
’ . These remarks, which are more extended than we 
thought of making them when we wrote the heading 


table the first number of «Frost's Pictorial History 
of the World,” which is to appear in thirty numbers, 
$ at twenty-five cents each, and to be embellished with 
upwards of five hundred historical engravings. The 
. typography and engravings of this number, are, we 
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: of this article, have been elicited by finding upon our 
g 
¢ 


had like to have said, faultless. The title page is 
; the most beautifal specimen of wood cutting and 
printing that we have ever seen; at the first glance, 
; almost any one would take it for a steel engraving. 
The sale of this work must be very large, for its 
, great beauty and cheapness will make it universally 
sought after. ‘The designs are all original, and are 
the work of Mr. Croome, an artist of the finest taste. 
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It is published by Benjamin Walker, No. 20 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


i> Our readers will find in this number another 
article from the same spirited work of Alexander Du- 
mas, from which was translated ‘* The Revolt of 
Masaniello.” The sketch of « Barbaja and Ros- 
sini,” to which we allude, will amuse, delight, and 
interest at the sametime. It is a capital paper. In 
Mr. Sullivan’s second article on music, much will 
be found to gratify the reader of taste. Let no 
mother, or teacher, who has charge of young children, 
pass over ‘* The Importance of Childhood,” written 
by a lady of close observation, warm feelings, and 
correct views of life. It eontains nothing dry and 
didactic, but is heart-warm and earnest from begin- 
ing toend. ‘ The Vision of the Enthusiast,” is a 
sketch written with much power. The moral is 
sound, and the whole plet managed with a good deal 
of skill. The style of writing attempted by Mr. 
Cooke in this article is a difficult one; that he has 
succeeded so well, is no small achievement. The 
paper on the poet « William Motherwell,” from the 
same pen, will interest the reader of literary taste, 
and the lover of poetic beauty. The « Poor Scho- 
lar’s”’ article on the “‘ Fashions of the Philipinos” is 
instructive and amusing at the same time. 

Our poetic correspondents have done admirably. 
The number abounds in gems. As a whole, we 
think our magazine for this month will be found 
fully equal, in all respects, to any previous issue, 
and, in some respects superior. Thus far, with per- 
haps a single exception or two, our work has been, 
from the commencement of the year, entirely original. 
This has been less from design, than from the 
fact, that good original articles have come into our 
hands. We do not make a boast of originality ; we 
shall always prefer a first rate selection that will be 
new to our readers, to second rate originality. We 
wish all to understand this. But, if we continue to 
receive the kind of original matter we want, we will 
continue to make each succeeding number original ; 
if we do not, we will select, rather than descend a 
single step. 


Principles of Medical Jurisprudence, with so much 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and the 
practice of Medicine and Surgery, as are essen- 
tial to be known by Lawyers, Coroners, Magis- 
trates, Officers of the Army and Navy, etc. ete. 


wr PPPS ~~ ~ 


questions which came under discussion; and the 
opinions of this eminent jurist on several important 
points, will be found embodied in the text, from his 
own notes, kindly furnished, and which he has per- 
mitted the editor to publish.” 


Stories of the American Revolution, arranged in 
Chronological order, with fourteen Illustrations. 
E. Ferrett § Co. Philadelphia. 

This is a neat 18 mo. vol. of about two hundred 
and fifty pages, handsomely embellished, and filled 
with interesting stories, anecdotes, and narratives of 
the American Revolution.' Both old and young will 
find it a very entertaining) book. 


Mrs. Hall’s Sketches.of Trish Character have 
reached the eleventh number. This work continues 
to be as richly embellished, and as handsomely 
printed as at first. The sketches, themselves, are 
among the most pathetic in the language. 


Crutkshank’s Omnibus, a Vehicle for Fun and 
Frolic, embellished with many engravings, a book 
containing some of the inimitable George Cruikshank’s 
choicest gems. 


‘Tue Maren, a Story for my Young Country- 
women, By T. S. Arthur: E. Ferrett & Co. Phila. 
We announced this book ‘in the last number of our 
Magazine, and then gave an extract from it. It is 
now published in two editions, one neatly bound in 
cloth, gilt, at 374 cents, and the other in cheap form 
at 25 cents. The « Wife” and «* Mother” will fol- 
low as soon as they can be passed through the press. 


| 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


with engravings exetuted in the highest style of the 


«¢ Imogen,” 


art. the second of our Shakespeare 
Beauties, is a most exquisite plate. To that, and 
‘¢ Calantha” we refer as proofs of our assertion, that 
we would give in this volume of our werk, some 
of the most beautiful female figures that have ever 
graced an American Magazine, Let any one take 
the four numbers of our book for this year already 
} issued, and examine the eight steel engravings that 


| ImogEn.— We continue to present our subscribers 
| 


By Wiu1am Guy. M. B. Cantab Professor of } they contain, and then compare them with the four 


Forensic Medicine, King’s College, London. 
Physician to King’s College Hospital, etc. etc. 
First American Edition, Edited by C. A. Lee, 
M. D. who has added two hundred pages of 
original matter, adapting the work to the wants 
of the Medical and Legal Professions in the 
United States. 1 vol. 8vo. New York: Har- 
per § Brothers. 
The comprehensive title to this work, which we 
have given above, will convey to the minds of pro- 


fessional men a clear idea of its nature and value. } 
In preparing the American edition, the Editor says } 


that he has ‘enjoyed the advantages of freely 
consulting Chancellor Kent, on many of the legal 


numbers of any other similar work, and say if ours 
does not carry off the palm. We will enumerate 
these plates. 

Joan or Arc and 

Tue Brince or Doon, 

CaLANTHA and 

Soutn Ferry, Brooxiyn, 

Norau Crary and 

A Fox-Hunt ry THe Otp Dominion 

IMOGEN and 7 ; 

Niacara Fats, $ April. 

Eight more exquisite engravings in four consecu- 
) tive numbers of any work we are sure cannot be 
¢ found. 


¢ January. 


i February. 


¢ March. 
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